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A  COPY 


A  "bell-clear"  tone  in  every  register, 
with  every  Symmetricot  Reed 
result  of  skill  in  selecting,  cutting  and 
grading  the  cane.  Top  artists  prove  there's  no 
substitute  for  quality  by  demanding  Symmetricuts 


for  even  response,  vibrant  tone  and  longer  life. 
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FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Solos  and  Duets  with  Band 


Ambassador  Polka — Losey 

Solo  parts  for  trombone  or  baritone  bass  clef,  clarinet  and  cornet  (trumpet) 
included  in  full  band.  Price  $1.50.  Extra  parts  each  $.20. 


Aquorello  Concert  Polka — T.  V.  Short 

Cornet  or  trumpet  solo  with  full  band.  Price  $1.50.  Extra  parts  $.15. 

Blue  Bells  of  Scotland — A.  H.  Knoll 

Cornet  or  trumpet  duet  with  band.  Price  $2.00.  Extra  duet  parts —  1st 
cornet  $.25;  2nd  part  $.25.  Other  parts  each  $.15.  A  duet  for  the  ad¬ 
vanced  trumpet  player. 


Execution  — Geo.  Southwell 

Baritone  solo  with  band.  Full  band  with  conductor  $2.00.  Extra  parts 
each  $.15. 

Gratitude — Al.  Pinard 

Cornet  or  trumpet  solo  with  band.  Full  band  $1.50.  Extra  parts  each  $.15. 

Happiness — Al.  Pinard 

Cornet  or  trumpet  solo  with  band.  Trombone  solo  with  band.  Full  band 
$1.50;  extra  paKs  $.15. 

Meditations  — by  Luscomb 

Full  band  with  duet  parts  for:  2  Bb  cornets,  2  alto  saxophones  or  alto 
and  tenor  saxophone.  Full  band  $1.00;  extra  parts  each  $.15.  Any  duet  part 
and  piano  $.40.  Separate  duet  parts  each  $.15. 


My  Old  Kentucky  Home  — Air  Varle  by  Barnes 

Full  band  with  solo  parts  for:  trombone  or  baritone  bass  clef,  clarinet,  Bb 
cornet  or  trumpet.  Full  band  $1.25.  Any  solo  part  with  piano  $.50.  Other 
I  parts  each  $.20. 

My  Tuba  Solo — by  Southwell 

Medium  grade.  Full  band  with  parts  for  tuba  solo  bass  clef,  trombone 
bass  clef  solo  trombone  solo  treble  clef.  Full  band  with  conductor  $2.00; 
extra  parts:  any  solo  part  each  $.20.  Any  solo  part  with  conductor  (piano) 
$.50.  Other  extra  parts  each  $.20. 

Twin  Stars — by  H.  W,  Wendland  arr.  Chas.  Storm 

j  Duet  for  2  Bb  cornets,  cornet  and  trombone,  2  alto  saxophones,  2  Bb  tenor 
saxophones.  Solo  for  trombone  or  baritone.  Above  parts  included  in  full 
or  symphonic  band.  Full  band  with  conductor  $1.50.  Symphonic  band  with 
;  i  conductor  $2.50.  2  Bb  trumpets  and  piano  $.60;  trumpet,  trombone  and 

I  piano  $.75;  trumpet  and  piano  $.50;  trombone  and  piano  $.50;  medium 

grade.  Very  effective.  No  triple  tongue  work. 

White  Star  Waits — Al.  Pinard 

Solo  for  cornet,  trombone  or  baritone  with  band.  Price  $1.15. 

Zaraida  Polka 

Cornet  solo  with  bend  by  F.  H.  Losey.  Full  bend  $1.50. 


MEDLEY  OVERTURES 

of  Favorite  Melodies 

Bits  of  Old  Time  Hits— No.  1  &  2 

Combined 

Arr.  by  Geo.  Reeg 
Contains: 

Hail  Hail  the  Gang  is  all  Here 

We  Won't  go  home  till  Morning 

When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home 

Sailing,  Sailing 

Bugle  Call 

Red,  White  &  Blue 

Marching  Thru  Georgia 

Battle  Cry  of  Freedom 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home 

Dixie  Land 

Yankee  Doodle 

Full  Band  $2.50 

Full  orchestra  $1.25 

Bits  of  Old  Time  Hits— No.  3  &  4 

Combined 
Arr.  by  Geo.  Reeg 

Contains: 

Garry  Owen 

St.  Patrick's  Day 

Irish  Washerwoman 

Pop  Goes  the  Weasel 

Wearing  of  the  Green 

Arkansas  Traveler 

Fischers  Hornpipe 

Auld  Lang  Syne 

Old  Folks  at  Home 

Annie  Laurie 

Girl  I  left  Behind  Me 

Turkey  in  the  Straw 

Reuben,  Reuben 

Full  band  with  Conductor  $3.00 

Full  orchestra  $1.25 

Bits  of  Old  Time  Hits— No.  5  &  6 

Combined 
Arr.  by  Panella 

Contains: 

Funiculi  Funicula 
A  Frangesa 

Glory,  Glory  Hallelujah 

How  Dry  I  Am 

Jingle  Bells 

Anvil  Chorus 

Anvil  Polka 

Orpheus 

You're  in  the  Army  Now 
Solomon  Levi 
Long,  Long  Ago 
Trampl  Tramp!  Tramp! 

Oh  Susanna 
Jig 

Band  and  orchestra  same  key 
Playable  in  combination 
Full  Band  $2.50 
Full  orchestra  $1.25 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  order  from  the  publisher  direct.  Send  for  Volkwein  Band  Catalogs. 

VOLKWEIN  BROS.,  Inc. 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 


nTTSeURGH  22.  PA. 


A  Statement  of  Policy 


In  view  of  the  abnormal  conditions  existing  in  the  band  instrument  industry 
today,  we  feel  it  is  important  for  us  to  make  this  public  statement  of  policy 
for  the  information  of  musicians  and  music  merchants. 


PRICES 


New  and  finer  post-war  model  Martin  Alto  and  Tenor  Saxophones, 
Trumpets,  Trombones  and  Cornets  are  still  being  offered  on  the 
basis  of  pre-war  price  list  published  October  15,  1941,  covering 
corresponding  models.  Obviously,  we  cannot  guarantee  to  maintain 
these  prices  for  any  length  of  time  because  of  uncertainty  as  to 
future  costs.  However,  when  a  musician  places  a  bona  fide  order 
with  a  Martin  dealer  who  registers  the  order  with  us  immediately, 
he  will  not  only  be  protected  against  any  increase  in  price — but  we 
will  see  to  it  that  his  new  Martin  is  delivered  promptly.  Our  first 
and  foremost  consideration  is  for  the  musician  who  demonstrates 
his  interest  and  confidence  in  the  new  post-war  model  Martins  by 
placing  his  order  with  a  Martin  dealer.  In  appreciation  of  this  inter¬ 
est  and  confidence,  we  give  these  orders  top  priority,  which  means 
that  delivery  is  invariably  made  within  a  very  short  time. 


GUARANTEE 


Very  few  Martin  dealers  have  samples  of  our  post-war  model  Mar¬ 
tin  instruments  because  of  the  above-mentioned  policy  of  accord¬ 
ing  first  consideration  to  musicians  and  to  dealers  who  have  sales 
already  made.  However,  no  player  runs  the  least  bit  of  risk  by  plac¬ 
ing  his  order  with  a  Martin  dealer  ''sight  unseen.”  If  the  instrument 
doesn’t  come  up  to  his  expectations,  or  if  something  happens  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  purchasing  it,  the  dealer  can  always  sell  it  readily  to  some 
other  customer.  So,  tell  your  Martin  dealer  NOW  to  get  you  a  new 
Martin — and  insist  that  he  write  us  about  it  immediately. 


ADVERTISING 


Our  ability  to  sell  is  currently  drastically  limited  by  the  shortage 
of  material  and  manpower  to  produce  these  fine  instruments.  That 
is  why  you  do  not  at  present  see  Martins  widely  advertised.  For 
the  time  being  our  advertising  must  take  the  form  of  enthusiastic 
approval  by  those  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  Martin  instruments. 

That  is  why  Martin  dealers  are  instructed  to  sell  new  Martins 
only  to  those  players  who  are  sufficiently  profficient  to  recognize 
and  ^preciate  the  super  excellence  of  a  fine  musical  instrument. 

We  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  day  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
supply  everyone  who  desires  a  Martin  instrument  without  delay. 


BMD  IfliSTRUNEniT  COMPANY 
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WFL  DRUM  CO. 

1728  NORTH  DAMEN  AVE..  CHICAGO  47.  ILL 


•  BATON  TWIRLING  is  published  for 
those  who  want  to  create  sensational 
crowd-pleasing  stunts  and  appeals— twirl- 
ers  who  want  to  stand  out  in  their  field, 
earn  the  spotlight,  win  applause. 

BATON  TWIRUNG  is  the  work  of 
thrtt  famous  authorities— Major  Wm. 
Boothe,  Ray  Gaedke  and  Fred  W.  Miller. 
It  contains  over  175  easy  to  follow  dia¬ 
grammatic  illustrations  which  carry  you, 
step  by  step,  through  every  suge  of  a  "bag 
of  tricks”  that  ranges  from  simple  move¬ 
ments  to  the  most  advanced  stunts. 

First  BATON  TWIRLING  gives  you 
that  all-important  mastery  of  baton  twirl¬ 
ing  fundamentals.  Then  it  gives  you  a 
duzling  repertoire  of  tricks  and  stunts 
from  v^ich  you.  can  work  out  1001  in¬ 
teresting  and  distinctive  variations  —  all 
for  a  single  dollar  billl 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
BATON  TWIRLING. 
If  he  can't  supply 


you,  order  direct. 


0ver17SVMd 
Diagrams  of 
Twirliag  frisks 
aad  Stoats 


Back  Issues 

Most  aH  back  bsuat  of  Tha  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  ara  availabla.  If  ordarad 

by  mail,  3e  additional  for  postaga  must 
ba  addad  to  tbo  prica  of  oack  maga- 
dna.  If  back  copies  ordarad  ara  ne 
longer  availabla  your  money  will  ba 
promptly  refunded. 

Currant  and  two  Im- 

madiataly  preceding 

issues  . 20c  par  copy 

Issues  more  than  throe 
months  old,  and  not 

more  than  nine . ^Oc  par  copy 

AH  issues  more  than  10 
months  in  arrears . 60c  par  copy 

Cish  mst  ttammi  orta. 
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Trod*  Winds 

McKinley  Publishers,  Inc.,  of  Chicagu, 
publishers  of  the  “World  Famous  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Edition”  of  standard,  classical  and 
teaching  music,  recently  announced  the 
addition  to  their  line  of  a  series  of  in¬ 
strumental  instruction  books  known  as 
"The  Way  to  Music"  series. 

The  series  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Thayer 
Gaston,  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Music  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kans.  Dr.  Gaston  holds  a  Badielor  of 
Music  Degree  in  trumpet,  a  Master  of 
Arts  Degree  in  Music  Eduoation  and  a 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree. 

The  “Way  to  Music”  series  is  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the>  music  teacher 
who  believes  that  fundamentals  should 
be  mastered  before  the  student  begins 
playing  melodies,  as  well  as  the  teacher 
who  believes  that  the  student  should  be¬ 
gin  with  familiar  melodies  and  through 
them,  master  the  fundamentals.  The  left 
hand  pages  of  each  book  teach  those 
fundamentals  which  form  the  elements 
of  necessary  technique.  The  right  hand 
Iiages  contain  familiar  melodies  which 
make  use  of  the  fundamentals  as  intro¬ 
duced  on  the  left  hand  pages.  The  choice 
of  procedure  is  left  to  the  teacher.  'Wheii 
the  fundamentals  and  elements  are  used 
alternately,  the  series  becomes  an  effec¬ 
tive  self-instructor. 

The  “Way  to  Music”  series  will  include 
instruction  books  for  all  instruments. 


★  ★  fi/iSLdJudinq  ★  ★ 


Terms  of 
Subscription 

Per  year  $1.50  2  years  $2.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $2.00 

Bundle  Sub.  Plan 

Let  your  •niir*  ahidant  nuMcioa  body 
•nioy  and  banafit  by  raadkig  Tba 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  ragulortv.  Ona  or 
two  library  or  bandroom  copiaa  oro  in- 
•uificianl. 

By  tba  NEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  you  got 
tan.  twonty-iivo.  or  fifty  copioa  ovory 
month  which  may  bo  distributad  to  cor- 
tain  individuals  or  usod  lor  clou  road- 
tng.  This  is  a  naw  aconomical  way  to 
gat  comploto  covaraga  oi  valuablo  in¬ 
formation. 

Haro  ora  tha  naw  bundla  rotas; — 

10  Copies  Monthly  for  .  .$10.00 
25  Copies  Monthly  for.  .  15.00 

50  Copies  Monthly  for  25.00 
10  Months,  Mailed  to 
One  Address. 


Wayne  Moffitt,  Camas,  Washington 

As  an  outiat  for  ki^  boundlass  onorgy  and  constructivo  varsafilify,  Wayno  MoffiH,  instru- 
manfal  music  diraefor  of  Camas  Public  Schools,  baliavas  in  kaaping  planfy  of  irons  in  the 
fire.  Whan  ho  landf  tha  spark  of  his  enthusiasm  to  a  local  project,  his  fallow  citixons  know 
it  will  catch  firo,  for  Mr,  Moffitt  is  noted  for  his  follow-through. 

During  a  typical  weak  during  tha  school  year  Mr.  Moffitt  worries  over  instrumental  prob¬ 
lems  with  his  ISO  students,  gives  some  forty  private  lessons  to  individuals,  directs  a  church 
choir  and  a  male  chorus,  drives  a  school  bus  and  works  on  tha  home  ha  is  building. 

Director  Moffitt  got  into  tha  bus  driving  business  during  tha  war  when  tha  labor  shortage 
created  an  emergency  on  the  school  route.  He  volunteered  to  jockey  the  school  bus  over 
a  forty-mile  route  and  has  been  at  it  ever  since. 

Typically,  ha  extended  this  activity  to  broader  fields  by  taking  courses  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  and  he  now  teaches  driving  safety  to  100  students  a  week  in  the  Camas 
High  School. 

His  marching  band,  limited  to  44  top  performers,  gave  such  a  foot-lifting  performance 
at  the  Portland  Rosa  Festival  last  June  that  tha  word  spread  to  Pasadena,  home  of  the  Rose 
Bowl.  Shortly  thereafter  the  Camas  band  received  an  invitation  to  participate  in  tha  color¬ 
ful  Tournament  of  Roses  parade  on  New  Year's  Day. 

A  graduate  of  Eastern  Washington  College  of  Education  and  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Wayna  Moffitt  has  organized  and  uniformed  four  high  school  bands  in  his  home 
state  during  the  past  18  years. 

Whether  it  be  a  home  or  a  band,  Mr.  Moffitt  gets  a  thrill  out  of  building  things.  His 
Camas  band  is  built  on  a  solid  foundation  of  experienced  musicianship,  laid  stone  by  stone 
in  the  manner  of  an  indefatigable  worker  who  knows  his  craft  well.  Folks  in  Camas  have 
many  a  kind  word  for  Wayne  MofRtt^-they  hope  he'll  be  around  a  long  time. 


Jour  instrumanlal  aludenU.  Quantity  may 
a  iacToased  oa  required.  ORDER  NOW. 

Subscripfion  orders  accepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
published  monthly  except  July 
and  August.  Mailing  date  gen¬ 
erally  the  1 0th  of  the  date 
monm. 

Nome  . 

Address  . 

Town  .  State  . 

No.  Copies . Amt.  Ene. 
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Your 

BREATH? 

Control  It 


What  is  that  mystic  power  that  can 
put  you  in  the  top  bracket  of 
wind  instrumentalists? 
Coniidentially,  it's  your  breath! 
No,  you  don't  have  to  see 
your  dentist.  Just  read 
what  Mr.  Barto  has  to  say. 


•  “HE  WHO  ONLY  HALF 
BREATHES,  ONLY  HALF  LIVES; 
but  he  who  uses  Nature’s  rhythm  cor¬ 
rectly  has  control  over  every  function 
of  his  being.”  This  statement  has  been 
slowly  developed  from  a  subject  that  is 
thousands  of  years  old.  Yet  today  the 
breath  of  life  is  usually  taken  for 
granted  and  little  thought  is  given  to 
its  development. 

Many  persons  interpret  breath  con¬ 
trol  in  many  different  ways.  At  this 
time  I  will  give  you  my  interpretation 
of  the  word.  “Breath  (Control  is  the 
development  of  the  respiratory  system 
in  its  entirety-  which  means  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  movements  of  the 
lungs,  diaphragm  and  muscles  of  the 
upper  abdominal  wall  on  inhalation; 
and  in  addition,  it  means  the  control 
of  the  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs, 
the  power  to  renel  or  release  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  control  it  to  the  extent 
that  no  other  muscular  force  will 
hinder  proper  distribution  of  air  when 
needed  most  by  the  artist.” 

To  sing  or  play  with  volume  de¬ 
mands  breath  power  and  control.  Like¬ 
wise,  to  execute  soft  tones  demands 
repelling  resistance  and  endurance  of 
the  entire  respiratory  mechanism.  To 
perform  the  above  with  mastery  will 
take  much  time  to  perfect,  and  this 
perfection  can  be  obtained  with  ap¬ 
plied  concentration  and  intelligence. 
Therefore,  perfect  development  of  this 


system  is  a  vital  subject  for  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

You  may  well  ask,  “Why  didn’t  I 
learn  more  about  breath  control  and 
proper  breathing  during  my  course  of 
study?’’  This  is  a  dangerous  question 
to  publish,  and  the  blame  is  not  cen¬ 
tered  on  teachers,  professors  and  direc¬ 
tors.  However,  the  development  of 
this  basic  subject  should  be  brought 
to  the  fore  at  your  National  and  State 
music  clinics  as  this  subject  has  cre¬ 
ated  world-wide  interest  during  the 
past  ten  years. 

Breath  control  and  proper  breathing 
are  fundamental  and  necessary  to 
those  who  aspire  to  greater  heights  in 
the  music  world,  especially  to  those 
who  intend  to  make  a  career  of  music. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  an 
excellent  teacher  asking  the  following 
question:  “I’ve  heard  a  great  deal 
about  breath  power,  what  is  your  in¬ 
terpretation  of  it?” 

The  answer  to  that  question  con¬ 
tains  detailed  technicalities  which  I 
hope  will  be  thoroughly  understood. 
“Breath  power  means  the  controlled 
muscular  endurance  and  resistance  of 


the  respiratory  system,  the  power  to 
control,  the  power  to  execute  all  phases 
of  talent.  In  playing  as  in  singing, 
power  plays  an  important  role;  the 
will  to  play  or  sing  softly  requires  a 
great  deal  of  power  in  repelling  or  re¬ 
taining  the  breathing  mechanism;  dur¬ 
ing  this  execution,  all  muscular  tension 
is  centered  on  the  diaphragm.  To  play 
or  sing  with  volume  is  to  base  the 
tones  on  the  power  to  command  the 
diaphragm;  this  action  gives  freedom 
to  body  emotion  which  improves  in¬ 
terpretations  of  song,  and  without  a 
stirred  emotion  there  can  be  no  in¬ 
telligent  interpretation.  The  distin¬ 
guished  technician  and  the  mature 
artist  has  developed  the  power  to 
command  his  breathing.” 

Before  Herbert  L.  Clarke,  the  world 
famous  cornetist  and  director,  passed 
away  he  wrote  to  me  stating,  .  . 
breath  control  is  98%  of  all  wind  in¬ 
strument  playing!  I  have  told  all  my 
hundreds  of  pupils  to  acquire  this 
breath  control  by  proper  study  and 
practice  if  they  ever  expect  to  become 
successful,  and  without  this  proper 
control  they  will  never  succeed.”  The 
above  quotation  denotes  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject  and  only 
through  the  efforts  of  everyone  in¬ 
volved  will  the  advancement  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  music  continue  to  greater 
heights. 

Future  articles  on  breath  control  by 
Alfred  Barto  to  be  published  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  depend  largely 
on  your  interest  and  correspondence. 
—Ed. 
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Hi!  The 


Circus 


“HOLD  YOUR  HORSES— THE  ELE¬ 
PHANTS  ARE  COMING!”  The  silk- 
batted  gentleman  on  the  plumed 
charger  shouted  the  warning  over  and 
over,  while  excitement  welled  among 
the  crowd  lining  the  street.  The  kids 
edged  closer  to  the  curb  as  the  first 
martial  strains  were  heard  from  the 
bandwagon.  The  circus  had  come  to 
town! 

As  the  bandwagon  rolled  by  in  gold 
and  crimson  splendor  with  the  bands¬ 
men  in  fancy  scarlet  uniforms  blast¬ 
ing  away  for  dear  life,  many  a 
youngster  felt  an  almost  irresistible 
tug  toward  the  life  of  the  sawdust 


is  in  Town 

The  sawdust  trail  became 
a  glory  road  tor  many  of  the 
musicians  who  rode  the  red  wagons 

in  years  gone  by. 
Curl  up  and  listen  to 
a  great  old-time  trouper  tell 
of  those  wonderful  days 
under  the  Big  Top  . . . 


I  ran] 

^  stru 

*  thui 


trail.  Here  was  gilded  glamor  out  of 


omi 


this  world!  What  more  could  one  ask 
than  to  be  allowed  to  maneuver  a 
trombone  slide  atop  that  gorgeous 
chariot  drawn  by  eight  coal-black 


<X.  iBhoian, 


A  circus  band  of  tha  I920's.  This  is  fha  band  Mr.  Brown  lad  duriag  1920  with  tba  Salls-Flofo  circus.  Tba  auHior  waars  fka  whita  cap. 


wielded  the  baton  on  the  Harris  Nickel 
Plate  bandwagon,  wrote  recently:  “I 
have  the  kindest  recollections  of  the 
dear  old  friends  of  my  circus  days — 
the  most  generous  people  I’ve  ever 
met — the  ‘wind-jammers,’  boss  canvas- 
man,  boss  hostler,  Henry  Hoffman  and 
his  herd  of  ‘bulls’.  Dad  Granger  who 
managed  the  extra  good  cook  house, 
all  of  the  ‘kinkers’  (aerialists  and  con¬ 
tortionists),  even  the  equestrian  di¬ 
rector  .  . 

In  days  gone  by  the  larger  circuses 
served  as  a  showcase  for  personalities 
from  every  branch  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  world.  Wild  West  heroes,  such 
as  Buffalo  Bill,  Pawnee  Bill  and  Annie 
Oakley  made  customers  gasp  with 
their  riding  and  shooting.  Current 
champions  of  the  prize  ring,  such  as 
Fitzsimmons,  Willard,  Carpentier  and 
Dempsey,  clowned  and  flexed  their  bi¬ 
ceps  in  the  tanbark  ring. 

Circus  bandsmen  were  in  an  ideal 
position  to  rub  elbows  with  the  great 
and  colorful  personalities  who  took  to 
the  sawdust  trail  to  augment  their 
fame  and  fortune.  J.  J.  Richards  re¬ 
calls  seeing  one  of  the  circus  “huskies” 
brandish  a  huge  flst  in  the  face  of 
Bob  Fitzsimmons,  the  heavyweight 
champion  of  the  day,  and  threaten  to 
knock  his  block  off  if  he  caught  him 
hanging  around  the  cook  house  again. 
The  celebrated  pugilist  took  the  hint 
and  went  elsewhere  for  his  mid-morn¬ 
ing  snack. 

Many  of  the  men  who  made  history 
on  circus  bandstands  are  now  little 
remembered  except  by  the  generation 
who  ardently  followed  their  glittering 
bandwagons  when  they  were  in  knee 


clowns  and  elephants  with  Sells-Floto 
and  Barnum  and  Bailey.  He  now 
heads  his  own  publishing  Arm  and 
directs  one  of  the  premier  municipal 
bands  in  the  country.  His  band  com¬ 
positions  number  in  the  hundreds  and 


The  author  at  ho  appaared  in  1920 
at  bandmatfar  of  tha  Sallt-Floto  show. 

are  played  wherever  there  are  bands. 
The  American  Bandmasters  Associa¬ 
tion  paid  him  a  signal  honor  in  1938 
by  electing  him  president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  "Good  Old  Days" 

The  days  when  they  played  under 
canvas  evoke  a  powerful  nostalgia  on 
any  old-time  trouper.  The  eminent 
teacher,  H.  A.  VanderCook,  who  once 
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horses,  to  hob-nob  with  freaks,  aerial¬ 
ists,  lion  tamers  and  barkers — in  short, 
to  be  the  envy  of  every  kid  in  the 
world. 

’The  lure  of  the  circus  band  has 
drawn  many  flne  musicians  to  its 
ranks,  as  well  as  a  number  of  star- 
struck  youngsters  with  little  but  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  jmtential  talent  to  rec¬ 
ommend  them.  Many  of  them  have 
graduated  from  circus  bands  to  take 
their  places  among  the  country’s  flnest 
musicians. 

Among  the  alumni  of  “big  top”  bands 
who  have  reached  the  pinnacles  of 
success  are:  Karl  King,  bandmaster  at 
Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa;  Harry  James,  band 
leader  and  trumpet  virtuoso;  H.  A. 
VanderCook,  founder  of  the  famous 
music  school  which  bears  his  name, 
and  J.  J.  Richards,  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Herbert  L.  Clarke  as  director  of  the 
noted  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Municipal 
Band. 

Musicians  have  always  found  the 
circus  band  a  thorough  and  exacting 
conservatory.  Unusual  demands  are 
made  on  a  player’s  speed,  accuracy  and 
versatility,  which  may  account  for  the 
high  calibre  of  musicians  developed 
on  the  sawdust  circuit.  For  instance, 
the  powerful  embouchure  and  com¬ 
plicated  technique  which  has  carried 
Harry  James  to  the  top  of  the  dance 
band  business  was  developed  during 
his  days  as  solo  cornetist  for  his 
father’s  band  with  Christy  Bros. 
Circus. 

The  man  who  has,  perhaps,  done  the 
most  to  revitalize  and  modernize  circus 
music  is  Karl  King,  who  won  his  spurs 
as  a  composer  by  scoring  entrances  for 
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Harry  Jamai*  virtuosity  which  hat  carried  him  to  the  top  of  tha  danca  band  butinati 
was  founded  on  hit  axparianca  at  a  circus  cornatitt  in  hit  father's  Christy  Bros,  circus 
band.  At  15  Harry  played  solo  cornet  in  tha  band,  years  before  he  met  Batty  Grable. 


pants.  However,  Merle  Evans,  the 
present  bandmaster  of  the  Ringling 
show,  is  a  link  with  the  past.  His 
record  of  twenty-seven  years  with  the 
same  show,  never  missing  a  per¬ 
formance,  is  the  all-time  high  for  cir¬ 
rus  musicians. 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  well  | 
known  bandmasters  of  the  Big  Top 
was  the  late  A1  Sweet.  A  great  cornet- 
ist  as  well  as  a  great  conductor,  A1 
was  a  master  at  “selling”  the  acts  by 
perfect  cuing  and  timing  of  the  music. 
A  master  showman  himself,  he  de¬ 
veloped  many  famous  musicians  within 
his  band. 

One  of  Sweet's  musical  finds  was 
Matt  Peterson,  a  trombonist  with  such 
a  powerful  tone  and  such  endurance 
that  A1  fired  the  assistant  first  trom¬ 
bonist  and  let  Peterson  carry  on  alone 
throughout  the  season.  This  was  an 
unprecedented  move  in  circus  annals. 
Another  performer  who  started  in  the 
Ringling  band  under  Sweet  was  Tom 
Brown,  who  left  to  form  his  own  com¬ 
bination,  the  Six  Brown  Brothers. 
With  Tom  as  a  blackface  saxophone 
comedian  this  group  rolled  ’em  in  the 
aisles  during  the  heyday  of  vaudeville. 

Other  famous  musicians  who  re¬ 
ceived  their  early  trainihg  under  A1 


the  mailbag,  bailed  me  and  asked  me 
if  I  knew  the  circus  bandmaster.  He 


got  the  money,  so  here's  the  answer. 
The  whole  dam  bunch  of  if  is  written 


Sweet  with  the  “Greatest  Show  on  said  he  had  some  band  music  for  sale,  in  hiffh  pitch!” 

Barth”  are  Fred  Boos,  Ist  chair  string  and  upon  examining  it  I  found  thirty- 
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The  author,  htr.  C.  L.  Brown  (ri9ht) 
end  h!$  9randton,  Larry  Lee  Lerltint, 
who  Mr.  Brown  prodich  will  be  an¬ 
other  Harry  Jamat.  The  picture  wet 
iekan  at  a  “Start  of  Tomorrow"  broad- 
catt  in  1943  whan  Larry  wat  only  4. 


bass  with  the  Chicago  Symphony,  and 
Otto  Till,  brass  bass  with  the  Detroit 
Symphony. 

A1  Sweet  was  a  great  story-teller, 
and  one  of  his  favorites  is  told  on  this 
aTiter.  It  happened  while  T  was  band¬ 
master  with  the  Sells-Floto  show,  dur¬ 
ing  a  tour  of  small  towns  in  the 
South.  I  was  returning  to  camp  w'ith 
the  show's  mail  when  the  village  bar- 
l>er,  spotting  the  Sells-Floto  name  on 


five  standard  overtures,  all  new,  with 
complete  parts.  He  said  he’d  let  me 
have  the  lot  for  ten  dollars,  and  I 
pressed  the  money  into  his  hand  before 
he  could  change  his  mind  about  the 
bargain.  As  I  was  wrapping  up  my 
amazingly  cheap  purchase  I  cau¬ 
tiously  inquired  as  to  why  he  had  been 
willing  to  take  such  a  small  sum  for 
such  a  valuable  odRection.  “Well,”  he 
said,  “you’ve  got  the  music  and  I’ve 


In  9old  and  crimton  ipUndor  ffi*  ornafs  circut  bandwa9on  of  yatfaryaar  rolls  alon9 
a  v!lla9a  tfraaf.  Youn9itort  who  had  baan  up  tinea  dawn  to  watch  tha  circut 
unload  wore  ttill  on  hand  to  thrill  at  tha  ti9ht  of  tha  band  in  itt  9ildad  carria9o. 


Al.  never  forgot  this  episode,  and 
never  tired  of  reminding  me  of  it. 

Many  of  the  tent  show  musicians 
turned  to  composing  as  a  sideline,  for 
there  was  a  constant  demand  for  new 
numbers  and  new  arrangements  for 
incidental  music  to  accompany  the 
acts.  Accordingly  a  man  with  a  faculty 
for  composition  found  an  unceasing 
outlet  for  his  work.  Charlie  Duble,  a 
great  trombone  trouper  who  played  the 


Kathryn  Clark*  of  Elkhart,  Indiana,  Baton  Tw!Hin9  National  Contaat  winnar  and  tha 
outttandinQ  tpinnar  of  har  day  in  tha  school  fiald,  has  won  circus  fama  and  fortune 
with  har  act.  Sha  has  travalad  with  Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum  and  Bailay  since  leav¬ 
ing  high  school  and  was  featured  in  this  colorful  bill  board  poster  last  season. 


road  ahows  of  most  of  the  important 
cirruses  of  his  day,  composed  over  a 
score  of  marches,  many  of  which  are 
still  used.  Fred  Jewell,  former  band¬ 
master  with  Ringling,  was  another 
whose  gifts  ran  to  composition.  He 
later  founded  a  publishing  house  in 
Worthington,  Ind.,  and  his  many  beau¬ 
tiful  compositions  have  survived  the 
test  of  time. 

The  life  of  a  musician  on  the  saw¬ 
dust  trail  was  often  rugged.  It  was 
especially  tough  on  the  youngsters 
who,  year  after  year,  tried  to  break 
into  the  game  only  to  find  that  the 
glamor  and  excitement  of  life  in  the 
red  wagons  was  counterbalanced  by 
plenty  of  hardships  and  inconveni¬ 
ences.  We  had  a  name  for  the  young 
hopeful  making  his  first  tour  with  the 
circus — the  “First  of  May."  Seasoned 
troupers  kept  a  critical  eye  on  the 
“First  of  May”  until  he  had  proved 
himself  on  the  bandwagon. 

The  Rrst  of  May 

I  recall  a  young  trombone  player 
who  wrote  a  glowing  account  of  his 
ability  in  answer  to  an  advertisement 
1  was  running  in  Billlmard.  I  wrote 
him  to  come  on  for  a  tryout,  and  he 
arrived  on  the  lot  just  in  time  for  the 
10:30  parade  that  day.  I  put  him  on 
the  number  one  bandwagon  beside  a 
seasoned  trombonist  and  trouper  named 
Marion  “Spike”  Bell. 

Our  first  march  was  fast  and  tricky, 
and  it  caught  the  “First  of  May” 
completely  by  surprise.  He  was  still 
struggling  to  get  his  slides  out  to  sixth 
position  when  the  march  was  over.  The 
youngster  was  just  taking  a  deep 
breath  when  the  band  went  into  another 
march,  still  faster  and  trickier.  And 
so  it  went  throughout  the  parade.  The 


new  arrival  worked  his  slides  like  a 
locomotive  drive-shaft  but  didn’t  play 
one  note. 

During  the  concert  after  the  parade 
the  young  newcomer  was  again  seated 
by  Spike’s  side,  and  again  he  struggled 
manfully  with  the  music,  but  to  no 
avail.  When  the  concert  was  finished 
and  the  signal  given  for  the  band  to 
prepare  for  the  afternoon  show,  the 
bewildered  young  trombonist  asked 
Spike  if  that  was  all  until  the  evening 


Karl  L.  King,  diracfor  of  tha  famous 
municipal  band  af  Ff.  Dodge,  la., 
won  his  spurs  as  a  composer  and  con- 
ducfor  with  tha  Salls-Roto  and  Bar¬ 
num  and  Bailey  shows  in  younger  days. 
f 
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J.  J.  Richards,  who  succaeded  Dr. 
Harbart  L.  Clark*  as  diractor  of  the 
noted  municipal  band  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  was  once  soloist  and  band¬ 
master  with  the  Ringling  Bros.  Circus. 


Author's  Address 

318  SoHth  Columbia  St., 
South  Bend.  Indiono 

performance.  “Yes.  son,”  said  Spike 
gravely,  “that’s  all  for  now.  You  run 
over  and  get  a  seat  in  the  grandstand 
where  we  can  keep  an  eye  on  you.  Any¬ 
one  who  plays  as  much  trombone  as 
you  do  we  save  for  parades  and  con¬ 
certs  only!”  Needless  to  say,  the 
“First  of  May”  was  on  his  way  back 
to  his  home  town  band  the  next  day. 

We  had  a  good  laugh  at  the  young¬ 
ster’s  expense,  but  it  wasn’t  long  after¬ 
ward  that  the  laugh  was  on  the  band. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  evening 
show,  and  we  had  just  played  the  last 
stirring  chord  of  “The  Stai;  Spangled 
Banner.”  The  leather-lunged  an¬ 
nouncer  yelled,  “Show’s  all  over, 
folks”!  and,  as  if  that  were  the  cue, 
the  bandstand  immediately  collapsed, 
hurtling  band,  instruments  and  all  to 
an  undignified  sprawl  in  the  sawdust 
beneath.  The  audience  thought  It  was 
part  of  the  show  and  roared  with 
laughter.  We  didn’t  begin  to  see  the 
funny  side  of  it  until  our  bruises  were 
well  healed. 

Tale  of  the  Trombones 

While  the  big,  elaborate  circuses  en¬ 
tertained  millions  in  the  larger  towns 
and  cities,  the  smaller  towns  and  rural 
areas  also  demanded  amusement  back 
in  the  days  before  movies  and  radio 
were  available.  The  population  out  in 
“the  sticks”  had  to  be  largely  satisfied 
with  what  were  known  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  as  "mud  shows.”  These  were 
watered-down  versions  of  the  large  cir¬ 
cuses,  featuring  a  motley  collection  of 
freaks,  a  few  mangy  beasts  who  had 
long  since  forgotten  any  proclivity  to 
wildness,  pnd,  of  course,  a  band. 

Bands  on  these  shows  were  often  far 
above  the  calibre  of  the  rest  of  the 
performers.  Bing  Harris,  a  great  old- 
time  trombone  trouper,  tells  the  story 
of  a  mud  show  band  that  had  four  ex¬ 
cellent  trombone  players.  Two  of  the 
men  played  the  first  trombone  part, 
while  the  other  two  played  second  and 
third  trombone  respectively.  The  leader 
was  exceptionally  proud  of  his  band, 
and  particularly  of  the  brass  section — 
the  only  bright  feature  in  an  otherwise 
miserable  show. 

None  of  the  musicians  could  under¬ 
stand  why  the  owner  of  the  show  sat, 
night  after  night,  watching  the  band 
through  narrowed  e/es.  Particularly 
his  suspicious  gaze  rested  on  the  four 
trombonists. 

One  night  aftei-  the  show  the  owner 
called  the  band  leader  into  his  tent. 
“I  want  you  to  fire  them  two  fellers 
on  the  end  who  play  trombone,”  he 
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said.  Flabbergasted,  the  leader  imme¬ 
diately  wanted  to  know  why. 

“I  been  watchin’  them,”  replied  the 
owner,  cagily.  "They  can’t  cut  It — 
can't  keep  up  with  the  first  two.  When 
the  first  two  push  their  slides  out, 
these  fellers  pull  theirs  in.  And  when 
the  others  j/uU,  these  two  push !  They’re 
no  good — get  rid  of  ’em!” 

"The  Show  Must  Go  On" 

The  closing  day  of  the  season  was 
invariably  sad,  even  for  hardened 
troupers  who  had  l)een  with  dozens  of 
shows.  The  piaying  of  “Home,  Sweet 
Home”  at  any  time  or  any  place  is  a 
strict  violation  of  the  trouper’s  unwrit¬ 
ten  law,  so  we  played  “Auld  Lang 
Syne”  instead.  Tears  would  mingle 
freely  with  grease  paint  as  final  good¬ 
byes  were  spoken.  So  was  ended  an¬ 
other  season  among  show  folks,  many 
of  whom  would  return  to  troupe  again 


The  Ringling  Brothers  Circus  Band  as  it  appeared  in  1909.  Al  Sweat,  one  ot  tna 
bast  tnown  circus  ‘bandmasters  pf  all  time,  is  the  man  in  white.  Many  of  the 


musicians  developed  by  Sweat  want  on 
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together,  while  others  went  on  to  their 
final  great  performance,  leaving  only 


win  fame  in  symphony  and  vaudavilla. 

★  ★ 

a  shining  memory  along  the  sawdust 
trail. 
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MONEY  for  the  Band 


by  Q.  Wailaai  ^ould 

Director,  Dept,  of  Music 
Southern  State  Normal  School 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 


•  SINCE  THE  BAND  PLAYS  such 
an  important  part  in  most  school  com¬ 
munities  today,  it  does  not  seem  unfair 
to  expect  various  organizations  which 
are  benefited  by  its  services  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  its  support  and  maintenance. 

For  instance,  the  author  has  long 
maintained  that  the  school  band,  which 
is  expected  to  play  for  various  athletic 
events  such  as  football  and  basketball 
games,  should  be  given  a  fair  per¬ 
centage  of  the  profits  from  the  gate 
receipts.  The  old  argument  that,  after 
all,  band  players  get  into  the  games  for 
nothing  is  not  a  valid  one,  for  so  also 
do  the  contestants  themselves.  Further¬ 
more  the  argument  that  the  football 
and  basketball  players  have  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  practicing  and  there¬ 
fore  the  team  should  take  all  can  be 
answered  by  pointing  out  that  it  also 
takes  a  lot  of  time  to  learn  to  play 
the  various  band  instruments. 

Share  the  Wealth,  Coach 

Athletic  teams  are  always  strong  on 
insisting  that  the  band  be  present  to 
boost  morale  at  the  games.  If  it  is 
worth  this  much  to  them  it  should  be 
worth  a  fair  share  of  the  profits 
through  which  new  instruments  and 
uniforms  may  be  purchased  or  old 
equipment  kept  in  repair. 

The  author  does  not  wish  to  infer 
by  what  has  been  said  thus  far  that  in 
most  school  systems  in  America  the 
band  is  treated  unfairly.  The  wish  is 
rather  to  point  out  that  there  are  some 
sources  of  revenue  which  are  some¬ 
times  overlooked  by  band  directors, 
and  that  these  are  sources  which  the 
author  feels  are  perfectly  legitimate. 

The  amount  of  money  to  be  raised 
for  the  purchase  of  uniforms  for  the 


band  varies,  of  course,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  band  and  the  type  of 
uniforms  to  be  obtained.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  prevailing  prices  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  outfit  a  fifty  piece  band  in 
cotton  gabardine  blouses,  slacks,  hats 
and  belts  for  about  |2000.  This  will 
be  increased  if  wool  material  is  used 
and  if  the  hats  contain  fancy  plumes 
or  the  blouses  have  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  braid. 

Dress  Up— Play  Better 

In  the  past  some  schools  have  com¬ 
promised  by  merely  purchasing  band 
capes  and  caps,  oftqn  of  the  overseas 
type.  In  some  instances  they  have 
merely  purchased  the  material  and 
parents  have  made  the  capes  and  caps. 
Each  individual  band  member  then 
has  been  expected  to  purchase  his 
own  white  slacks.  This  is.  of  course, 
a  far  less  expensive  way  to  outfit  a 
band,  but  it  does  have  definite  limi¬ 
tations.  The  slacks  obtained  thus 


are  rarely  uniform  in  quality  and  de¬ 
sign,  and  furthermore  the  graduation 
of  each  senior  class  necessitates  an 
annual  rehandling  of  the  problem.  This 
is  not  necessary  when  the  entire  uni¬ 
form  is  owneu  ,y  the  school. 

In  some  communities  an  annual 
band  tag  day  is  held.  The  band  mem- 
l)ers  themselves  take  charge,  and, 
standing  on  various  street  corners 
in  the  community  on  a  certain  pre¬ 
arranged  day,  they  solicit  the  general 
public  for  contributions.  A  central 
booth  decorated  with  bright  colored 
paper  and  with  signs  advertising  the 
purpose  of  the  drive  is  oftentimes  a 
big  help  in  promoting  such  a  venture, 
especially  when  it  is  in  charge  of 
several  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the 
organization. 

Sooner  or  later  most  bands  give  band 
concerts  as  a  means  of  raising  funds. 
However,  to  achieve  the  best  results 
(Pease  turn  to  page  42) 


Money  for  new  uniforms 
doesn't  grow  on  trees — as  any 
director  will  tell  you. 
But  there's  gold  for  hand-glamor 
all  around  you,  and 
on  this  page  a  veteran  prospector 
tells  how  and  where  to  find  it. 
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Bandmaster,  DeSoto  County  High  School 
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Pupils,  parents,  and  public  alike 
all  have  a  common  denominator — Jazz. 
Or  so  says  a  bandmaster-composer 
who  sprinkles  popular  idioms 
liberally  into  his  educational 
program  and  finds  that  it  pays. 

Watch  out  for  your  corns  if 
you  read  this  breezy  article. 

Mr.  Handlon  doesn't  care  * 
where  he  steps . . . 


e  FIRST  OF  ALL,  JAZZ  has  a 
tremendous  educational  value.  (Now, 
Mr.  Bandmaster,  watch  your  lan¬ 
guage)  That’s  easily  proven. 

Take  little  Butch.  He  has  never 
had  a  horn  in  his  hands,  he  has  only 
a  faint  idea  of  which  end  you  blow, 
but  he  is  probably  a  hep  cat,  and  can 
tell  you  without  looking  at  the  record 
whether  it’s  Harry  James,  Tommy 
Dorsey  or  someone  else  playing.  Why? 
Because  that’s  the  type  of  music  he 
has  grown  up  with,  and  it’s  the  kind 
of  music  he  has  heard  Dad  and 
Mother  whistle  and  sing. 

Butch  Is  Hep 

Butch  decides  he  wants  to  be  in  the 
band,  so  you  give  him  a  horn  to  see 
what  he  can  do.  He  shows  promise; 
you  teach  him  the  scale  and  give  him 
some  little  classical  exercise  to  prac¬ 
tice.  Does  he  go  home  and  practice 
faithfully  on  the  exercise  you  gave 
him?  (Oh,  yeah!  Well,  I  never  had 
one  do  it.) 

The  first  thing  he  does  after  learn¬ 
ing  the  scale,  is  to  knock  himself  out 
trying  to  play  some  popular  tune 
that  he  likes,  and,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  he  learns  it. 

But  he  has  to  have  foundation  work 
you  say.  Sure  he  does,  but  I’ve  found 
from  experience  that  if  you  give  him 
some  fairly  easy  Jazz  piece  and  show' 
him  how  a- certain  legitimate  exercise 
will  help  him  learn  that  piece,  he  will 
blow  himself  goggle-eyed  working  on 
the  exercise  so  he  can  play  the  piece. 

Another  angle  is  that  you  would 
like  to  have  Butch’s  dad  buy  him  a 
horn.  999  times  out  of  1000,  his  dad 


doesn’t  know  one  note  from  another, 
will  practically  throw  the  radio  out  of 
the  window  if  he  hears  a  concert  or¬ 
chestra,  and  probably  sends  Butch 
seven  miles  down  the  road  to  Aunt 
Minnie’s  to  practice  scales.  But  whether 
he  goes  back  to  the  Bunny  Hug, 
Turkey  Trot,  Charleston  or  Big  Apple, 
he  has  a  warm  spot  for  jazz,  and  if 
Butch  plays  some  easy,  popular  tune 
for  him,  he  is  much  more  apt  to  take 
the  padlock  off  his  wallet  and  buy 
Butch  a  horn.  So  much  for  Butch. 

Enter  Fatso 

Take  Fatso.  Fatso  has  played  a 
horn  for  several  years.  He  plays  over¬ 
tures,  symphonies,  etc.  He  plays  them 
well  and,  above  all,  he  has  learned  to 
understand  and  enjoy  them.  Does  that 


mean  he  isn’t  interested  in  Jazz  any¬ 
more?  Not  hardly.  He  probably  plays 
in  the  high  school  dance  band  and  can 
tell  you  who  is  the  best  tenor  man  in 
the  business,  what  band  has  the  l>est 
arrangements  and  voicing,  and  the 
latest  style  in  riffs. 

He  may  have  learned  that  there  are 
some  concert  men  who  can  also  play 
a  lot  of  horn,  but  he  will  still  hold 
the  top  sidemen  as  shining  examples 
of  how  a  horn  should  l)e  played,  and 
I’ve  used  that  to  good  advantage. 

Whenever  the  band  begins  to  feel 
that  they  are  pretty  hot  stuff  and  are 
getting  too  big  for  their  'jniforms,  I 
tell  them  I  want  them  to  do  a  little 
listening  instead  of  playing,  and  I  put 
on  a  good  Jazz  record. 
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An  exceptionally  good  one  Is  Harry 
James’  “Concerto  for  Trumijet.”  Not 
only  the  trumpet,  but  the  instruments 
in  the  background  are  ter  riffle.  You 
can  see  the  kids  sink  down  in  their 
seats.  When  the  record  is  flnished,  I 
pick  it  up,  say,  “So  you  think  you  can 
play  an  instrument,’’  and  walk  out. 
There  is  a  lot  more  practicing  done, 
for  a  while  at  least. 

Jive  for  Concerts 

Another  thing  is  concerts.  60%  of 
the  audience  doesn’t  care  too  much 
for  classics,  and  about  30%  even  dis¬ 
like  them  and  are  there  only  be¬ 
cause  their  son  or  daughter  is  in  the 
band. 

Notice  the  response  of  the  audience 
at  a  concert.  A  very  fine  overture  will 
receive  polite  applause,  a  known 
march  will  be  well  received,  but  play 
a  good  jazz  number  which  has  been 
written  especially  for  band  with  due 
regard  to  the  instrumentation,  and 
they  will  practically  tear  up  the  seats. 

As  a  final  thought,  Fatso  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  will  never  be  a  professional 


★ 


If  anyone  hat  tha  right  to  tpaak  hit 
mind  on  the  tubject  of  jazz  in  tha 
school  mutic  program,  Mr.  Handlon 
it  that  man.  During  hit  profettional 
years  in  radio,  concert,  vaudeville,  and 
the  movies  ha  made  an  intensive 
study  of  audience  reaction  to  find  out 
what  tort  of  mutic  people  liked  and 
responded  to.  Since  then  ha  hat 
written  a  number  of  jazz  composi¬ 
tions  for  band,  including,  "Hey,  That's 
Boogie  Woogie,’’  "Swing  Out,  Sol¬ 
dier,"  and  "Butinett  in  B  Rat.’’  Hit 
own  fine  band  at  Arcadia  gets  plenty 
of  chance  to  swing — and  they  love  iti 


musician,  but,  should  he  have  the  abil  ^ 
ity  and  the  desire,  there  is  no  other 
profession  in  which  he  can  step  out 
of  school  and  make  as  much  money. 

Even  in  a  small  dance  band  he  will  ^ 
receive  from  $75  a  week  up,  while 
some  of  the  top  band  leaders  are  mil-  ^ 
lionaires  and  their  side  men  get  from 
1400  to  $600  a  week.  (Is  that  bad?) 

The  reason  some  of  our  school  di¬ 
rectors  won’t  let  their  bands  play  jazz 
is  that  they  don’t  know  anything 
almut  it,  and  couldn’t  play  a  riff  or 
read  a  dance  sheet.  (Excuse  me,  Pod- 
ner,  if  1  stepped  on  yoUr  corn,  but  I 
look  in  the  mirror  and  answer  the 
question  yourself). 

A  dance  man  today  is  a  very  good 
musician.  He  has  to  be  to  play  to- 
day’s  arrangements,  and  if  he’s  a  ride 
man  he  has  a  fine  sense  of  harmony,  ' 
for  a  ride  is  nothing  more  than  an 
obbligato  in  broken  rythm. 

There  is  nothing  so  soul-satisfying  j 
as  to  play  a  beautiful  concert  number,  ; 
but  there  is  a  time  and  place  (or  all  | 
types  of  music.  I  say,  "LET  ’EM  : 
PLAY  JAZZ.’  ’’  It’s  good  for  them. 


(GUSS) 


ready. 
jKdp.  Each' 
rVfciil 
isd  Sym- 
Ibfinet;  Alto 
Mr.  ,pttaranteed  to  Play. 


for  the  clarinet 


for  all  reed  instrumeiils^^ 
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To  ovoid  saving  money,  the  first  thing 
is  to  cut  off  all  your  pockets.  (Or  throw 
away  your  purse  and  keep  your  lipstick 
in  your  snood.)  Thus  you  will  have  to 
carry  your  money  in  your  hand.  Which 
will  insvire  that  you — 1.  spend  it,  2.  lose  it, 
3.  get  it  taken  from  you— quicker! 
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Also  to  be  avoided  like  crazy  are  piggy 
baulks  and  sugar  bowls.  Keep  these  out  of 
your  home!  The  kiddies  in  particular  are 
victimized  by  such  devices,  often  saving 
quite  a  bale  of  moolah.  Be  stem  even  if  the 
little  ones  cry— remember  what  money 
could  do  for  them!  And  be  sure  to  avoid 
budgets.  It  is  best  to  draw  your  pay  and 
walk  down  Main  Street  buying  anything 
you  don’t  particularly  hate. 


Above  oil,  don’t  buy  any  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 
— or  it’s  impossible  not  to  save  money!  These 
gilt-edged  documents  pay  fat  interest — 

4  dollars  for  3  after  only  10  years!  There  is 
even  an  insidiously  easy  scheme  called  the 
Payroll  Savings  Plan  by  which  you  buy  bonds 
automatically.  Before  you  catch  on,  you  have 
closets  full  of  bonds.  You  may  even  find 
yourself  embarrassed  by  a  regular  income! 
Get-gat-gittle!  ^  / 


SAVE  WE  WA/... 

BUY  YOm  30HDS  WR0U6H  PAYROU.  SAVINGS 


Contributed  by  this  magazine  in  co-operation 
with  the  Magazine  Publishers  of  America  as  a  public  service. 


•  THE  COLORFUL  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CLARINET,  which  we  began 
last  month,  has  involved  the  efforts  of 
hundreds  of  musical  craftsmen,  in¬ 
ventors  and  Just  plain  tinkerers.  In 
large  and  small  measures  each  of  these 
men  aided  in  the  development  of  the 
instrument — adding  here  and  subtract¬ 
ing  there,  but  always  working  toward 
the  goal  of  an  easier  instrument.  Your 
modern  clarinet  is  not  the  result  of 
accident,  but  of  millions  of  hours  of 
painstaking  work. 

The  clarinet  finally  came  into  its 
own  as  an  orchestral  instrument  of 
the  first  rank  in  1791,  when  Xavier 
LeKvre,  a  French  musician,  added  the 
additional  keys  necessary  to  give  the 
instrument  chromatic  scope. 

Thirteen  years  later,  in  1804,  Jans¬ 
sen,  a  Paris  manufacturer,  applied 
rollers  on  the  B  (third  line)  key  and 
also  the  C  sharp  (third  space)  key,  in 
order  to  facilitate  quicker  passage  of 
these  notes.  This  improvement  was 
adopted  on  September  1,  1822,  by  the 
“Society  d’ Encouragement”  at  Paris, 
following  a  report  by  Francoeur.  Just 
four  years  after  the  roller  adoption, 
in  1808,  Jacques  Francois  Simiot,  a 
manufacturer  at  7  von,  added  a  seventh 
key,  and  raised  the  register  O  (an 
octave  above  the  staff),  and  published 
pamphlets  to  explain  the  changes. 

IB-Keyed  Clarinet  1 

In  the  years  1810  and  1811,  Ivan 
Muller  (1786-1854),  a  celebrated  clari¬ 
netist  and  court  musician,  astonished 
the  instrumentalist  manufacturers  by 
creating  a  clarinet  with  thirteen 
keys,  a  discovery  which  aided  greatly, 
as  now  the  clarinetist  need  carry  only 
four  different  instruments.  (Clarinets 
at  this  time  existed  in  these  keys:  A, 
B  fiat,  B  natural,  C,  D,  E  flat,  F,  G,  A 
flat,  and  a  high  B  flat.) 

Muller’s  clarinet  didn’t  receive  im¬ 
mediate  approval  of  the  musical  world. 

They  pretended  that  one  could  not 
play  the  diatonic  scale  with  Justice, 
and  also  the  composers  could  not 
make  use  of  the  tone  colorings  that 
were  possible  with  the  regular  clari¬ 
nets  in  ten  different  keys.  Also  this 


OARINET 

ihre  ^  Ik, 

Bnlliant  Past  | 

Continuing  his  absorbing  story 
of  the  clarinet  Mr.  Ortiz  brings 
the  licorice  stick  up  to  date, 
and  tor  good  measure  tells  you 
about  that  "secret"  tonguing 
you've  heard  so  much  about 


thirteen  keyed  clarinet  could  not  be 
tuned  because  the  mechanism  inter¬ 
fered  with  drawing  out  the  barrel. 

The  commission  of  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatory  criticized  the  instrument  be¬ 
cause  it  was  too  complicated.  The 
commission  wished  to  maintain  the 
old  system  of  seven  keys  and  on  May 
31  and  December  17,  1812,  voiced  its 
disapproval.  However,  the  artists  and 
manufacturers  did  not  pay  much  at¬ 
tention  to  this  authority  because  this 
new  clarinet  added  to  the  perfection 
at  the  technique  and  literature  of  the 
clarinet. 

In  the  United  States  a  manufacturer 
made  the  first  metal  clarinet  in  1887, 
yet  back  in  1818  Alary  reported  about 
clarinets  of  copper!  These  were  said 
to  have  lacked  suavity.  The  next  year 
Wood,  an  English  manufacturer 
brought  about  many  helpful  changes 
in  the  positions  of  the  keys.  By  1821 
John  Gentellet  (Paris)  started  to 
manufacture  clarinets  with  the  Muller 
system. 

Simiot,  working  hard  in  1823,  cre¬ 
ated  an  instrument  that  was  refuted 
because  it  was  said  that  it  lacked  a 
soul.  The  following  year  X.  Leffevre 
suggested  several  .improvements.  By 
1827  Simiot,  still  working,  found  more 
improvements  and  constructed  a  clari¬ 
net  with  nineteen  keys,  which  was 
presented  to  the  institute  of  France 
in  1828,  and  which  was  played  by  Beer, 
then  solo  clarinetist  in  the  Italian  the¬ 
ater.  This  system  was  approved  unani¬ 
mously. 

At  the  Exposition  de  I’lndustrie 
Beige  at  Paris  in  1835,  A.  Sax  received 
honorable  mention  for  presenting  a 
clarinet  with  24  keys,  going  down  to 


low  E  flat.  Besides  this  advantage, 
the  mechanism  of  the  new  instrument 
remedied  the  falsity  of  certain  sounds 
by  a  modification  of  the  proportions 
of  the  tube.  But  F6tis  in  the  "Biogra¬ 
phy  of  Musicians’’  said  the  intonation 
was  poor.  t 

Louis  August  Buffet  (1661-1733)  in  I 
1842  started  to  manufacture  a  clarinet  I 
called  the  Boehm  system,  following  - 
Klose’s  advice.  There  were  three  Buf¬ 
fets  in  the  nineteenth  century;  Buffet- 
Auger,  the  founder  of  the  modem  clar- 
ineL  and  his  son  Buffet-Crampton  who 
put  his  wife’s  name  after  his  in  order 
to  be  distinguished  from  his  famous  | 
uncle,  Louis  Buffet.  This  system  of 
mobile  rings  was  invented  by  a  flute  i 
manufacturer.  The  Boehm  flute  had  | 
even  holes  of  the  same  size,  while 
Buffet  kept  the  uneven  holes  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  on  the  clarinet,  which  was 
a  holdover  from  the  ancient  instru¬ 
ments. 

’The  same  year,  1842,  Martin  (Paris) 
gave  the  F  sharp  key  a  new  position. 
Buffet-Crampton  invented  a  little  clari¬ 
net  in  E  flat,  named  from  the  sjrstein 
carrying  the  name  of  Omnitonique,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Boehm.  This  sys¬ 
tem  did  not  change  the  fingering  of 
the  13-keyed  clarinet,  but  perfected  the 
forks  and  simplified  the  fingering  of 
F  sharp  and  B  natural  of  the  right 
hand.  Later,  in  1845,  Buffet-Crampton 
improved  the  mechanism  again.  The 
same  year  F.  Lef^vre,  inspired  by  the 
ideas  of  Buffet  and  Boehm,  put  mobile 
rings  on  the  thirteen  keyed  clarinet, 
leaving  as  It  was  the  fingering  of  the 
right  hand. 

In  1847,  Triebert  (son),  invented  a 
mouthpiece  with  a  moveable  facing,  a 
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ARTICLE  TWO  OF  A  SERIES 

®y  ^dutaJuL  OJdi^, 

Director,  Kearney  High  School  Bond 
Son  Diego,  California 


new  clamp  ligature  and  a  many-toned 
clarinet  which  featured  a  sliding-tun- 
ing-barrel,  playing  in  C,  B  flat  and  A. 
Carte  in  London  in  1850  made  a  few 
minor  improvements  on  both  flutes  and 
clarinets.  Gyssens  in  1852  built  a 
thirteen  keyed  clarinet  with  a  different 
hole  placement  and  fashioned  it  by 
use  of  plateaux.  Leffevre  the  next  year 
proposed  a  new  key  arrangement,  as 
did  Ward  of  London  in  1855. 

The  same  year  Fdtis,  in  his  report  on 
“.Musical  Instruments  of  the  Paris 
Exposition,”  said  that  “the  clarinet 
is  badly  constructed,  the  inequality 
and  difficulty  of  tuning  come  from  the 
cylindrical  tube.  The  notes  fingered 
by  the  left  hand  in  the  lower  register 
are  of  bad  quality  .  .  .  finally  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  tube  at  the  lower  end  is 
noi  in  proportion  with  the  depth  of 
the  sounds.  It  is  necessary  to  give 
the  clarinet  a  conical  tube,  but  an 
operation  of  this  kind  must  be  done 
with  a  great  deal  of  care  in  order  not 
to  alter  the  sympathetic  quality  of  the 
instrument.” 

A  Double-Barrel 

Gautrot,  a  Parisian  manufacturer,  in 
1857  constructed  metal  clarinets  after 
a  new  procedure.  Young  Buffet  in 
1862  at  the  London  International  Ex¬ 
position  demonstrated  clarinets  with 
a  double  barrel!  On  these,  it  is  said, 
the  bell  moved  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lengthen  the  column  of  air.  At  the 
Paris  Exposition  in  1867,  a  Belgian 
manufacturer  named  Albert,'  and  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Romero,  who  was 
a  professor  of  clarinet  at  Madrid  Con¬ 
servatory,  demonstrated  clarinets  with 
an  improved  mechanism,  following  the 
method  of  A.  Sax. 

Experimentation  also  was  going  on 
at  this  time  with  the  use  of  different 
materials  and  different  proportions  for 
the  clarinet.  Cocus  wood,  a  species  of 
ebony,  was  imported  from  Africa.  It 
was  found  to  be  superior  to  boxwood 
liecause  it  was  heavy,  close  grained, 
and  not  greatly  affected  by  atmos¬ 
pheric  changes.  Mouthpieces  of  cut 
crystal  and  of  glass  were  also  manu¬ 
factured,  but  they  failed  to  receive  the 
approval  of  clarinetists  and  orchestra 
leaders. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  clarinet  and  other  musical 
instruments  was  the  development  of 
the  science  of  acoustics.  Musicians 
were  learning  why  music  sounded  as 
it  did.  As  a  result  of  this  knowledge. 


Antoine  Sax  combined  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  oboe  and  clarinet  and 
produced  the  saxophone.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  Sax  curved  the  new  in¬ 
strument  because  military  bands  in 
some  cases  were  mounted  and  clarinet¬ 
ists  had  a  great  fear  of  the  straight 
instrument.  They  found  it  was  easy  to 
have  the  clarinet  jammed  uncomforta¬ 
bly  far  into  the  mouth  while  riding. 
This  danger  was  removed  with  the 
curved  instrument. 

Hyacinthe-Eleonore  Klose,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  clarinet  with  the 
new  system  of  fingering  manufactured 
by  Theobald  Boehm,  had  tried  to  popu¬ 
larize  it  by  writing  music  especially 
for  it  and  published  a  handbook  and 
several  instruction  books,  which  are 
still  in  use,  featuring  the  new  sys¬ 
tem.  But  it  was  slow  going.  Musi¬ 
cians,  who  have  a  reputation  for  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  traditional,  continued  to 
insist  that  the  Boehm  system  was 
clumsy,  that  it  spoiled  the  sound  of 
music,  or  that  no  satisfactory  instru¬ 
ment  could  be  produced  on  which  the 
Boehm  system  would  be  mechanically 
effective. 

Since  the  time  of  Boehm  and  Klose 
the  process  of  refinement  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  clarinet  has  gone  on,  but 
there  have  been  no  further  major  al¬ 
terations  in  the  instrument. 

Mouthpieces  and  Reeds 

Mouthpieces  were  originally,  it  is 
supposed,  made  out  of  cane.  They 
were  simply  a  part  of  the  piece  of  reed 
which  was  cut  from  the  marsh.  It  was 
soon  found  that  wood  could  be  shaped 
in  such  a  way  that  a  thin  sliver  of 
reed  could  vibrate  against  it.  The 
earliest  historical  examples  of  clarinet 
type  instruments  had  mouthpieces 
made  of  wood  in  this  way. 

The  clarinet  reed  was  probably  the 
first  part  of  the  instrument  to  be 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
and  it  has  been  the  least  changed  since 
the  invention  of  the  clarinet.  In  spite 
of  this  fact  there  have  been  many 
misconceptions  about  the  purpose  of 
the  reed  and  its  relation  to  the  music 
which  comes  from  the  whole  instru¬ 
ment.  In  the  first  place,  the  musical 
tone  is  not  produced  by  the  reed. 

If  you  take  a  piece  of  paper  and 
blow  against  the  edge  of  it,  the  paper 
will  vibrate  but  no  music  result.  It 
is  the  fact  that  the  reed  is  made  in 
such  proportions  and  with  such  a  de¬ 


gree  of  stiffness  that  the  vibrations  are 
regular  that  is  important.  These  reg¬ 
ular  vibrations  are  directed  by  the 
mouthpiece  into  the  barrel  of  the  in¬ 
strument.  It  is  these  vibrations,  not 
the  vibrating  reed,  which  make  the 
music. 

Mouthpieces  and  reeds  must  be  built 
with  great  precision.  It  is  necessary 
to  keep  mouthpieces  accurate  in  size 
because  variations  will  change  the 
pitch  of  the  whole  instrument.  The 
bore  or  inside  measurement  where  the 
mouthpiece  joins  the  body  of  the  clari¬ 
net  should  be  the  same  as  the  bore 
of  the  body  and  should  taper  only 
slightly  toward  the  slot.  If  the  slot  is 
too  narrow  in  proportion  to  the  bore, 
the  tone  will  be  thin  and  the  pitch  will 
tend  to  sharpen  under  blowing  pres¬ 
sure. 

Manufacturers  have  made  intensive 
studies  of  the  relationships  of  the 
parts  of  mouthpieces  and  reeds.  Still 
there  is  room  for  individual  difference, 
and  a  mouthpiece  and  reed  which  one 
player  finds  satisfactory  will  seem 
faulty  to  another. 

The  regular  clarinet  reed  is  manu¬ 
factured  of  a  particular  type  of  cane, 
which  is  cultivated  in  a  swampy  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  Province  of  Var  in  the 
southern  part  of  France  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean. 

There  are  also  some  plastic  reeds  on 
the  market  which  surpass  cane  reeds 
in  durability  and  last-quality,  which 
are  perfect  mechanically,  and  which 
many  times  are  recommended  for  be¬ 
ginners  on  the  clarinet. 

Very  few  clarinetists  today  make 
their  own  reeds,  but  not  too  long  ago 
this  practice  was  common  enough  to 
warrant  having  several  clarinet  meth¬ 
ods  published  containing  instructions 
in  reed  making.  Harry  Bettoney  tells 
of  a  very  thorough  course  in  reed¬ 
making  published  in  Germany.  After 
giving  minute  explanations,  the  final 
sentence  approximated  this:  “The  reed 
is  now  finished,  ready  to  use.  After  a 
trial  it  is  probable  you  will  throw  it 
away.” 
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Facings 

The  relationship  between  the  reed 
and  the  opening  in  the  mouthpiece, 
known  as  the  “lay”,  or  facing,  is  ex- 
trcmeiy  important.  It  has  been  found 
practical  to  curve  the  mouthpiece 
slightly  at  the  tip,  both  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  so  that  it  fits  more  easily  into 
the  mouth.  This  curvature  and  the 
angle  of  the  lay  in  relation  to  the  reed 
has  led  to  the  designation  of  two  types 
of  lays,  commonly  called  the  German 
and  the  French.  In  the  German  type 
the  opening  is  longer  and  wider,  and 
the  instrument  cannot  be  played  with¬ 
out  pressing  the  reed  toward  the 
mouthpiece  more  than  is  necessary  on 
the  French  lay.  Clarinetists  who  use 
the  German  lay  frequently  develop 
strong  muscles  and  even  callouses  on 
the  inside  of  their  lower  lips.  With 
the  French  lay,  just  enough  pressure 
is  used  to  keep  the  mouthpiece  in  the 
mouth  correctly. 

Because  the  German  lay  is  longer 
and  wider  it  is  customary  for  those 
who  use  it  to  have  softer  reeds.  Mouth¬ 
pieces  with  the  French  lay  will  as  a 
rule  require  a  reed  that  actually  meas¬ 
ures  hard  in  a  reed  gauge.  An  open 
facing  will  use  a  less  stiff  reed  than  a 
close  one  of  the  same  length.  Lef^bvre 
of  France  used  a  long  lay  and  a  very 
stiff  reed.  He  has  been  called  France’s 
greatest  clarinet  player.  A  man  who 
was  his  greatest  rival  was  Paradis, 
who  used  a  much  shorter  lay  and 
softer  reed.  These  two  men,  so  out¬ 
standing  in  their  fields,  used  very  dif¬ 
ferent  lays. 

In  the  United  States  the  majority  of 
clarinetists  tend  toward  the  German 
lay,  especially  those  in  the  dance  field, 
where  one  minute  they  are  playing 
saxophone  and  the  next  the  clarinet. 
Shifting  from  one  mouthpiece  on  the 
saxophone  to  another  on  the  clarinet 
is  easier  when  the  two  mouthpieces  ap¬ 
proximate  each  other,  and  the  German 
lay  with  its  wider  tip  is  more  similar 
to  the  saxophone  mouthpiece. 

As  to  the  difference  in  reeds  used  on 
these  lays,  the  reason  is  not  hard  to 
find.  It  is  a  question  of  pressure  and 
leverage.  A  reed  which  is  close  to  the 
facing  at  the  tip  will  have  less  free¬ 
dom  to  spring  and  will  require  greater 
power  of  breath  to  set  it  vibrating. 
Therefore  a  harder  reed  is  required. 
Where  the  opening  at  the  tip  of  the 
reed  is  wide  the  opposite  is  true. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
the  tip  of  the  reed  which  vibrates, 
musicians  continue  to  argue  over  the 
relative  types  of  ligatures,  those 
metal  clamps  which  fasten  the  reed  to 
the  mouthpiece.  It  is  probably  true 
that  there  are  differences  of  efficiency 
among  ligatures  as  regards  their  hold¬ 
ing  power,  but  among  the  ligatures 
which  are  satisfactory  there  is  no 


foundation  for  the  belief  that  metal 
ligatures  will  produce  “brassy”  music. 

.The  Embouchure 

There  is  another  element  of  clarinet 
playing  which  is  very  important.  This 
is  the  embouchure,  or  method  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  mouthpiece  in  the  mouth  while 
playing. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  there 
are  two  general  methods  in  forming 
of  the  embouchure.  The  French 
method  is  to ’slip  the  lips  over  both 
the  upper  and  lower  teeth  so  that  a 
cushion  is  formed  around  the  mouth¬ 
piece.  The  other  method,  used  mostly 
in  the  United  States,  is  to  place  only 
the  lower  Up  over  the  bottom  teeth, 
and  the  upper  teeth  resting  directly  on 
the  mouthpiece  itself. 

By  use  of  the  teeth  on  the  top  of  the 
mouthpiece,  the  player  should  have 
more  endurance  since  not  as  many 
muscles  are  used,  the  teeth  do  not  hurt 
the  upper  lip,  especially  when  march¬ 
ing  and  playing;  and  better  control  is 
obtained,  especially  for  beginners. 

In  using  the  French  embouchure  one 
tends  to  softer  playing.  This  is  use¬ 
ful  in  small  groups.  However,  Lef^bvre 
could  play  solos  out  in  the  open  with 
audiences  up  to  five  thousand  people 
and  be  heard  by  all,  showing  what 
power  can  be  had  using  the  French 
embouchure. 

In  forming  either  embouchure  it  is 
best  if  not  too  long  a  lay  is  used,  and 
not  too  open  at  the  tip.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  mouth  and  the  position  and 
length  of  the  teeth  have  some  effect 
on  the  type  of  lay  to  use  and  the  type 
of  embouchure. 

A  third  type  of  embouchure  is  the 
Italian  method.  This  embodies  the  use 
of  both  lips  as  in  the  French  style  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  mouthpiece  is  turned 
over  so  that  the  reed  is  on  the  top  and 
controlled  with  the  upper  lip  and 
teeth.  This  met^d  is  still  used  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  but  it  is  not 
taught  or  used  in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  the  three  styles  just 
mentioned,  there  is  the  method  used 
by  Mr.  Carr,  formerly  solo  clarinetist 
with  John  Philip  Sousa.  This  em¬ 
bouchure  has  the  upper  teeth  on  the 
mouthpiece,  but  the  lower  lip  does  not 
cover  the  bottom  teeth,  but  is  held  next 
to  the  teeth  and  slightly  higher.  The 
mouthpiece  is  rested  gently  on  the 
lower  lip,  thus  permitting  a  greater 
part  of  the  reed  to  be  exposed  within 
the  mouth  to  be  vibrated.  This  style 
enables  the  player  to  play  full  low 
tones,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  con¬ 
trol  the  high  tones  until  enough  muscle 
is  built  up  in  the  lower  lip  to  impel 
the  player  to  put  his  high  tones  in 
tune.  This  particular  embouchure  is 
especially  effective  with  side  tonguing. 
as  will  be  explained  later. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  for  a  be¬ 


ginner  on  clarinet  to  learn  is  tonguing.  I 
The  reason  is  that,  unlike  most  other  I 
instruments,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  I 
clarinet  goes  inside  the  mouth  in  such  I 
a  way  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  ■ 
teacher  to  demonstrate  exactly  what 
to  do.  It  is  even  harder  for  the 
teacher  to  “see”  if  his  pupil  is  tongu¬ 
ing  correctly. 

Too  many  clarinet  players  do  not 
tongue  well  to  begin  with,  which 
prompted  an  informal  survey  of  be¬ 
ginning  clarinetists  by  an  excellent 
clarinetist  of  a  Western  symphony. 
This  teacher  found  among  the  inex¬ 
perienced  players  that  those  with  nar¬ 
row,  thin  tongues  could  at  the  outset 
not  only  tongue  fast,  but  in  many 
cases  tongue  faster  than  he  could  him¬ 
self.  On  the  other  hand,  those  with  i 
wider,  thicker  tongues  were  much  [ 
slower,  and  only  through  much  prac¬ 
tice  could  they  improve  their  speed 
enough  to  play  staccato  notes  that  the 
average  player  would  have  to  play  in 
an  ordinary  fast  tempo.  | 

T  e  ' 

Top  Secret 

There  is  a  jealous  streak  among 
many  musicians  when  it  comes  to  di¬ 
vulging  any  of  their  secrets.  They 
would  rather  lose  a  prized  possession 
than  tell  how  they  play  trick  passages. 
Actually  there  are  many  styles  of 
tonguing,  some  "secret”,  others  not. 

In  tonguing  the  tongue  is  placed 
near  to  or  touching  the  reed,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  which  school  you  believe  in. 
The  player  inhales  and  then  main¬ 
tains  constant  pressure  through  the 
instrument,  this  exhaling  controlled 
by  the  tongue.  In  this  manner  the 
tongue  is  removed  from  the  air  pas¬ 
sage  within  the  mouth  letting  the  air 
stream  into  the  mouthpiece.  When 
enough  air  has  passed  to  play  the  note, 
the  tongue  is  placed  back  into  the  air 
passage,  thus  blocking  off  any  further 
air  from  the  instrument,  like  taking 
the  cork  out  of  a  bottle  and  then  re¬ 
placing  it. 

The  two  most  common  forms  of 
tonguing  require  the  placing  of  the 
tongue,  1)  at  the  tip  of  the  reed,  2) 
just  below  the  tip,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  Both  forms  are  good  and  are 
widely  used.  There  is  another  method 
which,  instead  of  being  just  below  the 
tip,  is  just  above  and  requires  that  the 
underside  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  be 
used.  With  some  clarinetists  this  is 
the  best  method  since,  they  claim,  it 
more  nearly  suits  the  natural  action  of 
the  tongue. 

The  Italians  have  a  style  that  is 
unusual  but  effective.  The  tip  of  the 
tongue  is  placed  behind  the  front 
lower  teeth  and  remains  there.  The 
center  of  the  tongue  is  raised  so  it 
blocks  the  air  passage.  This  action  is 
(Ptraae  turn  to  page  40) 
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Directors*  Instrumental 
Problems  Will  Be  Mended 
at  Elkhart  Workshop 

Elkhart,  Indiana  —  The  Instrumental 
Music  Workshop,  s|M>nsorcd  by  the  Klk- 
hart  Public  Schoois,  Instrumental  Music 
Parents  Club,  and  the  manufacturers  of 
the  band  instrument  capital,  will  be  held 
on  February  2l8t  and  22nd.  Chairmaned 
by  David  Hughes,  Flkhart  bandmaster,  the 
program  includes  two  full  days  of  dem¬ 
onstration,  discussion  groups,  and  tours 
of  the  plants  where  most  of  the  nation's 
band  instruments  originate. 

The  FYlday  program  features  the  high 
school  and  municipal  bands  playing  new 
materials,  and  discussions  of  teaching 
and  administrative  problems  related  to 
instrumental  music.  The  instrument  com¬ 
panies  will  top  oft  the  day  with  a  party 
for  the  workshop  guests. 

The  Saturday  program  includes  panels 
on  publications,  band  promotion,  visual 
education,  and  baton  and  flag  twirling. 


Bands  of  Twenty-Seven  Schools  Play  Under 
Noted  Batons  at  Oklahoma  Clinic-Festival 

(See  Cover) 

Muakoyee,  Okla.  —  Twenty-seven  bands  on  Decembers,  according  to  Carl  Barnett, 
of  eastern  Oklahoma  with  a  combined  en-  Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music, 
rollment  of  over  1,200  players  were  rep-  From  this  enrollment,  the  directors  rec- 
resented  at  the  Eastern  Oklahoma  Band  ommended  500  student.s  to  play  in  the 
Clinic-Festival  In  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  ma.ssed  bands  at  the  festival.  Three  bands 

of  symphonic  instrumentation  were 
formed,  totaling  375  players  from  these 
1*/  t*_  recommendations.  These  bands  rehearsed 

vr  asnington  Dana  Kjtves  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Joseph  E. 

Santa  a  Helping  Hand  Maddy,  nationally  known  conductor  and 

_  President  of  the  National  Music  CaAp  at 

Interlochen,  Michigan ;  Dr.  John  Paul 
hllenaburg,  Itas/i.  Tlte  Christmas  sea-  head  of  the  Music  Department  at 

son  found  plenty  of  activity  among  the  x„rtheastern  State  College,  Tahlequah, 
members  of  the  Ellensburg  High  School  „K,ahoma:  and  Boger  Fenn,  Profe.ssor 
Band  and  their  director.  Edwin  Yrrokola.  Tulsa  University,  Tulsa, 

On  December  9th  the  band  presented  a  Oklahoma.  These  bands  were  then  pre- 


Concert  Buys  Music  Stands 

Aintworth,  Nebr. — Neva  Tlchacek,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Ainsworth  High  School 
Band,  presented  the  senior  band,  begin¬ 
ning  band,  and  swing  band  in  an  unusual 
concert  recently.  Don  Crook  wielded  the 
baton  as  student  director  of  the  band, 
while  Ronald  Brets  led  the  swing  band. 
New  music  stands  will  be  purchased  with 
proc’eeds  of  the  concert. 


radio  broadcast  over  Station  KXL.K,  _ i _ 

j  sented  in  concert  at  the  City  Auditorium 

Ellensburg,  which  included  novelties,  pvenlmr 

marches  and  an  appnjpriate  violin  solo 

for  Santa  Claus,  who  also  appeared  on  Clinic  Demonsfrstions 

the  program.  „„„  j  The  three  bands  rehearsed  In  the  morn- 

Concerts  were  also  given  to  the  grade  j  ...  j 

and  high  school  students  on  December  the  guest  conductors.  In  the 

10th.  The  high  school  orchestra  also  fea-  “fternoon,  each  section  met  in  a  clinic 


tured  a  Christmas  program. 


demonstration  led  by  an  outstanding  in- 


Other  units  from  the  active  Ellensburg  stfuctor  on  that  Instrument.  This  proved 
music  department  have  also  been  heard  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  phases 
on  the  local  radio  station,  including  grade  the  clinic  for  the  members  of  the 
and  high  school  ensembles.  Still  another  bands,  according  to  Mr.  Barnett.  Over 
group,  the  “Pep  Band",  keeps  things  500  players  attended  these  sessions.  The 
lively  at  the  home  basketball  games.  balance  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in 

_ _  rehearsals  of  the  three  bands  and  classes 

for  the  twirlcrs 

Aledo's  Junior  Gl's  Star  in  lilinois  Competition  I  On  the  evening  concert,  the  bands 

■  played  the  following  numbers ;  "Argen- 

-  tina" — Bttchtel;  “Boogie  Woogle  Band" — 

Bennett;  "Bells  Across  the  Meadows” — 
Ketelbey ;  "Jesu,  Joy  of  Man's  Desiring” 
— Baeh-Leidzen;  “Romantic"  Overture  — 
Biichtel;  "Children's  Prayer” — Humper¬ 
dinck;  “Red  Rhythm  Valley”  —  Hill; 
“King  John”— Moehlmann  ;  “Devotion” — 
Ketelbey;  "Mosart  Matriculates"  —  Tem¬ 
pleton;  and  "Oracle”  Overture — Taylor. 


The  mititary  band  of  tka  Reotavalt  Military  Academy  of  Alado,  Illinois,  is  proving 
to  bo  a  ono-yaar  wonder.  Captain  Raymond  F.  Ellarman  devatopad  this  fine  band 
and  has  9ivan  it  true  Army  polish.  Tryin9  their  win9S  in  competition  racantly,  tho 
cadets  ptacad  2nd  to  a  colla9a  band  in  a  parada  competition  hold  at  Rockford,  III. 
Rankin9  1st  in  tho  hi9h  school  cata9ory,  tho  Roosavalt  band  acquitted  Itself  admir¬ 
ably  in  both  marchln9  and  playin9,  and  Impressed  tho  audience  with  their  precision. 


A  Postcard  Brings  You 
the  Interlochen  List 
I  *  of  Ensemble  Materials 


Interlochen,  Michigan — A  graded  list 
of  the  ensemble  materials  used  by  the 
National  Music  Camp  was  recently  an¬ 
nounced  as  available  without  charge.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  the  ensemble  committee  of  the 
camp,  the  list  is  designed  for  general  use 
and  does  not  conflict  with  the  NSBOVA 
list  for  contest  use. 

Included  in  the  Interlochen  list  are 
program  numbers,  historical  numbers, 
humorous  works  and  novelties,  and  some 
excellent  teaching  material.  Designed  for 
national  use.  It  was  prepared  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  nineteen  teachers  from  eleven 
states. 

Single  copies  of  the  list  may  be  se¬ 
cured  by  dropping  a  postcard  to  Dr. 
Joseph  Maddy,  National  Music  Camp, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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Starling  back  in  1922  as  lha  first  high  school  band  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Allentown  High  School  Band  has  come  a  loni 
“cornet  band"  days.  Today,  under  Director  Albertus  L.  Meyers,  Allentown  boasts  one  of  the  largest  end  bast  ban< 

Allentown  Enjoys  Music 
With  All  the  Trimmings 


The  spectacular  football  shows  for 
which  the  Allentowners  have  become 
noted  are  carefully  planned  during  the 
summer  months  by  a  five-man  board  of 
strategy,  headed  by  Director  Meyers.  The 
others,  all  of  whom  have  been  closely 
allied  with  the  band  since  its  Inception, 
arc  Kzra  Smith,  William  Tait,  Edgar 
Acker,  and  Henry  N'eubert.  An  overall 


fessionals  long  before  they  enter  high 
school  in  anticipation  of  becoming  a  part 
musical  groups. 


of  Allentown's  colorful 

Band  Tradition 
Allentown  is  a  community  rich  in  band 
tradition,  and  Its  town  band,  established 
in  1828,  Is  the  oldest  civilian  band  in  the 
country,  numbering  eighteen  former 
Sousa  musicians  In  its  personnel. 

Mr.  Meyers  is  also  conductor  of  the 
Allentown  band,  coming  to  this  post  after 
world-wide  tours  under  such  conductors 
as  Sousa,  Conway,  Pryor,  Victor  Herbert 
and  Liberatti.  A  noted  cometist  and 
hornist,  he  has  acted  as  guest  conductor 
with  many  famous  hands. 


Rich 


Allentown,  I’a. — The  Allentown  High 
School  Band,  Pennsylvania's  first  high 
school  band,  recently  observed  a  mile¬ 
stone  In  Its  history  by  recalling  the  pro- 
gre.ss  made  during  the  twenty-five  years 
of  its  existence. 

Prom  an  inauspicious  start  back  in 
1922,  the  Allentown  band  has  grown  to 
a  high-powered  concert  and  marching 
organization  of  120  musicians,  augmented 
by  crowd-pleasing  majorettes  and  tum¬ 
blers. 

Old-timers  in  the  community  like  to 
recall  the  first  band,  smilingly  referring 
to  it  as  a  "cornet  band."  When  the  first 
band  call  went  out  in  1922  about  forty 
would-be  musicians  responded,  almost  all 
of  them  with  cornets.  And  none  were 
rejected  ! 

"It  wasn't  exactly  what  you'd  call  a 
well  balanced  band,"  mused  a  former 
director,  "but  it  was  music." 

The  band’s  present  director,  Albertus 
Ij.  Meyers,  pointed  out  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  made  steady  progress  in  securing 
good  Instrumentation  through  the  years, 
and  that  today  the  band  enjoys  a  com¬ 
plete  and  well  balanced  In.strumentation. 

Concert  Competition  Keen 

Although  the  Allentown  band  takes  its 
hat  off  to  no  one  in  the  department  of 
gridiron  pageantry,  there  is  also  an  ex¬ 
cellent  concert  organization  within  its 
ranks.  For  concerts,  where  musical  qual¬ 
ity  Is  paramount,  Mr.  Meyers  pares  his 
band  down  to  65  pieces,  and  competition 
is  keen  for  the  honor  of  holding  a  chair 
in  this  organization.  Concert  bandsmen 
have  to  keep  on  their  toes,  for  those  not 
selected  for  a  concert  chair  have  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  challenging  them  in  musical  com¬ 
petition.  The  director  has  found  that  this 
intra-mural  rivalry  Improves  the  quality 
of  the  entire  band. 


Enrollment  Doubles  at 
VanderCook  Music  School 


Chicago,  III. — The  VanderCook  School 
of  Music  has  forged  ahead  considerably 
during  the  past  year.  Last  summer  the 
enrollment  trebled,  while  the  first  semes¬ 
ter  of  this  year  the  enrollment  more  than 
doubled. 

Special  equipment  has  been  added  to 
the  school  and  to  the  dormitory,  and  much 
decorating  has  been  done.  The  school  Is 
now  ready  to  help  relieve  the  over¬ 
crowded  situation  of  all  schools  by  ac¬ 
commodating  another  forty  students  the 
second  semester,  beginning  February  3. 
1947.  The  Music  School  has  been  a  mo.st 
popular  place  for  GI's  as  it  is  on  the 
accredited  list  under  the  GI  Bill  of  rights. 
Dormitory  accommodations  are  still  avail¬ 
able  to  men. 

For  students  who  are  not  able  to  attend 
the  regular  wa^-4ay  sessions,  the  Van¬ 
derCook  schoor  is  also  offering  special 
Saturday  Classes  giving  full  credit  toward 
either  bachelors  or  masters  degrees  in 
music  education.  From  two  to  seven 
hours  of  credit  may  be  earned  In  one 
semester,  depending  on  how  many  courses 
are  elected.  The  second  semester  of  Sat¬ 
urday  classes  begins  on  February  8,  1947. 


Director  A.  L.  Meyers 

plan  is  worked  out  for  each  game,  charted 
in  detail  by  Mr.  Acker,  and  thoroughly 
rehearsed  by  the  bandsmen.  This  pre¬ 
season  master-minding  pays  off  in  in¬ 
teresting,  smooth-running  fall  perform¬ 
ances. 

Majorettes  and  tumblers,  the  final,  col¬ 
orful  touch  to  the  outdoor  performances, 
begin  their  training  In  the  grades,  as  do 
the  musician.s.  Youngsters  train  with  pro- 
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Training  Taket  Student* 
From  Knee-Pants  Rhythm 
Band  to  Concert  Stage 

by  Lois  Cole 

Band  Reporter 


Instrumental  music  Is  firmly  entren<.hed 
as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Me¬ 
dina  City  Schools.  This  Is  due  largely  to 
the  teaching  ability  and  perseverance  of 
the  instructor,  Mr.  Vance  O’Donnell,  and 
the  codperative  attitude  of  the  School 
Board  and  Supt.  H.  O.  Spencer. 

In  the  first  grades  Mr.  O’Donnell  has 
organized  several  rhythm  bands.  Each 
band  averages  thirty  students  and  uses  a 
set  of  Instruments  furnished  by  the  local 
board  of  education.  ’These  consist  of  cas¬ 
tanets,  drums,  cymbals,  shakers,  bells, 
triangles,  sticks  and  tambourines.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  rhythm  band  1--  to  teach  the 
pupil  a  sense  of  rhythm,  thus  preparing 
him  to  play  musical  instruments  in  the 
higher  grades. 

Pre-Band  Courses 

To  learn  the  fundamentals  of  music, 
pupils  in  the  fourth  grades  take  two 
song  flute  lessons  a  week.  A  song  flute 
Is  a  straight  plastic  tube  about  eight 
inches  long.  Angered  somewhat  like  a 
clarinet  with  three  holes  to  be  covered 
by  the  left  hand  and  four  to  be  covered 
by  the  right  hand.  About  fifty  students, 
who  were  chosen  through  a  music  apti¬ 
tude  test,  are  taking  lessons.  The  students 
buy  their  own  song  flutes,  and  the  board 
of  education  furnishes  the  lesson  books. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  the  study 
of  musical  instruments  Is  started.  Vio¬ 
lins  are  loaned  to  the  students  for  one 
year,  then  Vhey  are  asked  to  buy  their 
own  so  that  another  class  may  be  started 
the  same  way  the  next  year.  After  this 
training,  the  student  has  a  chance  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Junior  Band 
or  Junior  Ordiestra. 

The  Junior  Band  consists  of  interme¬ 
diate  students,  numbers  forty-five,  and 
includes  pupils  from  the  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  grades.  It  will  give  a 
winter  concert  and  has  marched  for  sev¬ 
eral  reserve  football  games. 

The  High  School  Concert  Orchestra 
numbers  forty-five  and  includes  students 
only  in  high  school. 

Concert  Band 

The  High  School  Concert  Band  num¬ 
bers  sixty  and  includes  only  high  school 
students.  It  marches  for  all  the  varsity 
football  games,  home  and  away,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  music  for  most  assemblies.  So  in¬ 
terested  are  members  in  the  band,  they 
give  up  their  noon  hour  to  practice,  so 
they  can  practice  every  day.  An  occa¬ 
sional  night  rehearsal  is  also  called. 

Stsrduit  Swingtters 

The  “Stsrdusters”  are  Medina’s  own 
swing  band,  organized  and  directed  by 
Mr.  O'Donnell  for  three  years.  They  are 
a  12-piece  band  whose  outfits  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  school  and  who  play  for 
most  of  the  school  dances  and  activities. 
The  large  instruments  and  drums  are 
furnished  by  the  school  music  depart¬ 
ment.  Practices  are  held  every  Monday 
and  Wednesday  during  school  hours. 

The  fact  that  a  great  many  Medina 
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The  sixty  members  of  the  Medina  High  School  Bend,  Medina,  O.,  gladly  give  up  their 
noon  hour  to  devdte  their  time  to  an  intensive  band  rehearsal.  Mr.  Vance  O'Donnell, 
director  of  instrumental  music,  also  has  a  fine  orchestra  (center)  with  a  well-baU 
anced  string  section,  to  say  nothing  of  a  very  active  swing  band,  ’The  Stardusters", 
(upper  photo)  which  plays  for  noon  dancing  and  many  other  school  social  functions. 


Famous  Flutes  Displayed 
By  Library  of  Congress 


Washington,  D.  C. — In  order  that  the 
Dayton  C.  Miller  collection  of  flutes  and 
related  materials  may  be*  In  some  degree 
available  to  the  public  while  facilities  for 
Its  permanent  exhibition  and  a  definitive 
catalog  are  being  prepared,  representative 
specimens  have  been  placed  on  display  in 
the  first  floor  exhibition  hall  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  Luther  H.  Evans,  Li¬ 
brarian  of  Congress,  announced  today. 

An  outstanding  American  scientist  and 
for  many  years  head  of  the  Physics  De¬ 
partment  at  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science  In  Cleveland,  the  late  Dayton  C. 
Miller  (1866-1941)  was  a  man  with  a 
life-long  passion  for  flutes.  Beginning  in 
his  youth  with  the  not  uncommon  pastime 
of  flute  playing,  his  Interest  developed  In 
connection  with  his  remarkable  acousti¬ 
cal  investigations  and  ended  with  the 
amassing  of  a  collection  of  flutes  and  re¬ 
lated  materials  that  is  unique.  This  collec¬ 
tion  was  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Miller  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.  It  contains  over 
1,500  flutes  and  allied  instruments,  some 
1,400  books  and  pamphlets,  and  more  than 
12,000  pieces  of  music. 


Lots  CoU  does  double  duty  as  star 
twirler  and  star  reporter  for  the  band. 


High  School  students  continue  the  study 
of  music  after  they  reach  college  shows 
that  the  training  given  in  the  Medina 
Schools  makes  music  Important  to  them. 


Th*  twirling  «nd  majorntt*  dapart- 
mantt  of  tha  Paoli,  Ind.,  high  school 
band  ara  in  charga  of  Barbara 
Klumpp,  Mary  Hacknay,  and  Shirlay 
Cunningham,  soon  hara  flanking 
thair  diractor,  Mr.  Luthar  Whifa. 


Michigan  Band  Broadcasts  for  'Teen-Agers 


Tha  high  school  band  of  Crossa  Pointa,  Michigan,  visitad  Oatroit  racantly  to  par- 
form  batwaan  tha  halvas  at  a  Datroit  Lions'  gama  and,  bafora  thay  laft  tha  big  town, 
found  thamsalvas  on  tha  air  ovar  station  WWJ,  Appaaring  on  a  broadcast  aspacially 
for  taan-agars.  tha  Grossa  Pointers,  under  Diractor  Daway  Kalambar,  gave  a  program 
of  marches  and  an  imaginary  half-time  marching  parformanca,  skillfully  realistic. 


Gratae  Pointers  Alto  Play 
For  Pro  Football  Throngs 

by  Elaine  Severin 

Band  Reporter 


Oroaee  Pointe,  Mich.  —  The  Grosse 
I’ointe  High  School  band,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Dewey  D.  Kalember,  has  fln- 
■shM  a  full  fall  schedule.  While  bands 
ail  over  the  country  have  been  out  root¬ 
ing’  for  their  football  teams,  the  Grosse 
Pointe  band  has  also  been  doing  its  best 
to  rouse  the  school  spirit  of  its  alma 
mater. 

Starting  the  season  off  right,  the  band 
originated  a  flght  song  for  the  school 
and  used  it  extensively  throughout  the 
season.  On  October  19th  the  band  put 
on  the  finished  product  of  week.s'  of  drill 


and  practice  in  the  form  of  a  half-time 
performance  for  the  first  home  game.  For 
each  of  the  next  three  games  the  band 
put  on  a  different  half-time  show  and 
cheered  the  team  on  with  lively  marches. 

Every  year  for  the  past  three  years 
the  band  has  been  asked  to  put  on  a 
combined  performance  along  with  four 
or  five  other  bands  at  a  Detroit  Uoos' 
football  game  at  Briggs  Stadium.  This 
year,  as  in  other  years,  the  band  made 
this  trip,  and  to  top  off  the  season 
played  for  a  program  put  on  for  'teen¬ 
agers  at  radio  station  WWJ  in  Detroit. 
The  band's  part  of  the  program  consisted 
of  marches  and  an  imaginary  half-time 
marching  performance. 

The  bandsmen  are  now  looking  forward 
to  the  concert  season  and  to  the  Michigan 
Band  and  Orchestra  Music  Festival  next 
spring.  Everyone  is  hoping  to  equal,  if 
not  better,  the  record  of  last  year’s  band. 


Hooaier  Band  Gets  a  Hand 
From  Parents,  Neighbors 
In  Replacing  Fire  Lost 
by  Hazel  Freeman 

Band  Reporter 

Pine  Village,  Indiana  —  An  auction 
sponsored  recently  by  the  Pine  Village 
Band  Parents  Club  brought  almost  1900 
into  the  fund  by  which  the  high  school 
band  hopes  to  replace  the  uniforms,  in¬ 
struments  and  music  destroyed  In  a 
school  fire  In  1943. 

The  Pine  Village  band,  led  by  their 
petite  and  charming  director.  Miss  Pa¬ 
tricia  Steinsberger,  has  demonstrated 
ability  and  capacity  for  improvement  thi.s 


The  Paoli  High  School  Band,  hailing  from  Paoli,  Indiana,  hat  baan  fatting  fama  in 
larga  maatura  during  tha  patt  faw  yaart.  Outdoing  thamtalvat  to  maka  aach  par¬ 
formanca  battar  than  tha  latt,  tha  bandtman  and  thair  abla  diractor,  Luthar  White, 
have  found  thamtalvat  dalugad  with  invitationt  to  add  thair  fine  mutic  and  fancy 
marching  to  tuch  affairt  at  tha  Army  Day  calabration  at  Freeman  Air  Field,  concartt 
at  Camp  Attarbury,  and  tha  Indiana  State  Homecoming.  Thay'ra  proud,  too,  ofl 
thair  new  uniformt  and  of  thair  community's  prograttiva  mutic  program,  which  begins 
in  tha  lower  grades  and  follows  through  to  high  school.  Haro's  a  band  to  watchl 


Prize-winning  Paoli  Band  Acdaimed  by  Hoosierdom 


Director  Patricia  Stainbargar,  hat  a 
winning  smile,  and  band  to  match. 

year,  and  the  bandsmen  have  found 
plenty  of  encouragement  among  their 
neighbors  in  this  friendly  little  Hoosier 
town. 

The  fund  started  by  the  Band  Parents 
was  further  swelled  by  a  successful  com¬ 
mission  sale  held  by  the  local  Lions  Club 
for  the  benefit  of  the  band.  Farmers  in 
the  surrounding  area  cofiperated  by  bring¬ 
ing  In  their  livestock  and  farm  machinery 
to  be  placed  on  the  block,  the  sale  of 
each  item  contributing  to  the  band's 
growth. 
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Modern  Idiom  “Sends”  Indiana  Concertgoers 


Jazz  Themet  Dominant  in 
Michigan  City  Program 
— And  Audience  Likes  It!  I 


David  Gortitfon,  notad  composar  and  publithar,  takas  tha  podium  to  conduct  a 
boogia-woo9io  intarluda  during  a  racant  concart  by  Palmar  Myran's  Michigan  City, 
Ind.,  high  school  band.  Tha  modern  American  idiom  dominated  the  program. 


When  Palmer  J.  Myran,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Music  of  the  Michigan  City, 
Indiana,  Public  Schools,  gave  the  down 
beat  for  his  “Parade  of  Music"  concert  in 
the  local  auditorium  November  29th  he 
had  both  feet  squarely  on  the  ground. 
Kvery  number  on  his  schedule  was  right 
down  to  earth,  solid.  He  spoke  to  his 
audience  in  a  language  they  could  under¬ 
stand. 

Director  Myran's  progressive  perform¬ 
ance  was  cultured  from  the  standpoints  of 
intonation,  precision  and  entertainment.  It 
was  not  highbrow  but  it  was  plenty  good. 

The  advanced  thinking  of  this  modem 
music  Instructor  has  won  for  him  the 
complete  admiration  and  support  of  an 
enthusiastic  community.  As  example,  this 
concert  was  sponsored  by  the  local  De- 
partntent  of  Police.  He  believes  that  in¬ 
strumental  music  teaching  is  as  vocation- 
able  as  any  subject  taught  in  schools  if 
not  substantiaiiy  more  so.  He  believes  in 
equipping  his  boys  and  girls  with  a  train¬ 
ing  which  they  can  put  to  immediate  use 
in  the  art  of  bread  winning  if  they  wish 


school  musician. 

When  the  City  fathers  built  the  Michi¬ 
gan  City  auditorium  they  thought  basket- 


assistance  of  a  stage,  amidst  surroundings 
of  ironwork  brutal  to  musical  effects.  So 
the  five  units  of  Director  Myran's  concert 
spread  themselves  as  gracefully  as  pos¬ 
sible  over  the  gym  floor  while  the  audi¬ 
ence  jammed  Into  the  bleachers.  There 
was  the  Junior  High  Band  directed  by 
Fred  Weber ;  the  Senior  Band  and  the 
Senior  Orchestra  both  directed  by  Mr. 
Myran ;  the  Senior  High  School  Glee  Club 
by  H.  E.  Ten  Harkel ;  and  stellar  attraction 
of  the  evening  the  High  School  Dance 
Band  for  which  David  Gornston,  famous 
composer  and  publisher,  was  imported 
from  New  York  as  guest  conductor.  They 
reaily  brought  down  the  house.  Mr.  Gorns¬ 
ton  also  conducted  the  Senior  High  Band 
In  "Boogie  Woogie  Mice !"  by  Ben  Paisner 
programmed  over  these  notes 

“Strictly  for  the  Cats.  Natch !  Mr. 
Gornston  wanted  to  use  this  as  an  encore 
to  his  closing  group  but  the  members  of 
the  band  couldn't  wait  that  long  to  play 
it.  So  sorry,  Dave,  old  boy,  but  you'll 
have  to  close  without  an  encore." 


Maying  an  important  role  in  tha  concart  program,  tha  Michigan  City  danca  band 
with  Mr.  Gornston  conducting  achiavad  professional  instrumental  colorings. 

to  do  so.  He  has  never  pointed  to  Car-  I  ball  was  the  only  yt-  So  the  Music  '^- 
negie  Hall  as  the  sole  objective  of  the  I  partment  gives  its^oncerts  without  the 


Instrumental  Clinic  Held 

for  Illinois  Educators 

Macomb,  llHnoia — Forty  directors  from 
mid-western  schools  attended  the  First 
Annual  Instrumental  Music  Clipic  held 
at  Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  on  November  22  and  23  according 
to  Arthur  h.  Fritschel,  band  director  at 
the  college. 

Demonstrations  and  instrumental  ses¬ 
sions  were  followed  by  a  round  table 
discussion  headed  by  Floyd  Ohlson  of 
Western  Illinofs  Teachers.  Other  experts 
on  the  panel  were :  E.  W.  Lants  of  Gales¬ 
burg,  Paul  Harrison  of  QulnCy,  C.  P. 
Patterson  of  Toulon,  Leonard  A.  Smith 
of  Galva,  and  Mrs.  Ada  Marie  Snyder  of 
Dallas  City. 


See  If  You  Can  Spot  East  High’s  "Sioux  City  Sue' 


U.,  •  ‘  ■  . 


Wichita,  Kansas — Harold  Clevenger,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  naval  service,  is 
fllling  his  former  position  as  instrumental 
teacher  at  the  North  High  School  of 
WichiU. 


Although  we  couldn't  identify  her,  we  just  know  that  "Sioux  City  Sue"  it  in  the  above 
picture  tomewhere.  Yet,  it't  the  East  High  School  Bend  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  a 
smartly-uniformed,  wall-instrumantad  organization  which  it  a  mainstay  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Their  director  it  Dale  Carit,  who  loft  the  service  last  year  to  come  to  Sioux 
City  at  band  director,  Mr.  Cerit  it  president  of  the  Iowa  Bandmaster's  Association. 
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Four  hundred  and  six  (counf  'em)  Missourians  marched  and  played  in  this  massed  band  spectacle  at  the  2nd  Annual  Marching  Band 
Festival  sponsored  by  the  Southeast  Missouri  Band  Association.  From  top  to  bottom  the  formations  are  I)  "S.E.  MO.”,  2)  U.S. 
Shield,  3)  "Bands",  and  4)  the  American  flag.  The  uniforms  of  eleven  bands  provided  patriotic  colors  in  the  immense  patterns. 


which  played  a  short  march  concert. 
Colored  movies  were  taken  of  the  com¬ 
plete  performance  and  the  parade. 

The  directors  and  schools  represented 
were:  LeRoy  F.  Mason,  president  of  the 
Southeast  Missouri  Band  Assn.,  Jackson ; 
Frank  F.  Fish,  vice  pres..  Charleston ; 
Keith  Collins,  sec’y.-treas.,  Sikeston ;  R. 
L.  Morris,  Poplar  Bluff;  W.  Ia  Olddens, 
Lllboum ;  O.  T.  Honey,  Chaffee ;  Curtis 
Wllkison,  Kennett;  Alberta  Schnaken- 
berg,  Dexter;  Glenn  Jacobs,  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau  ;  Melvin  Leimer,  Perryville ;  Maxine 
Smith,  Bra^  City. 


Jackson,  Mo. — Sponsored  by  the  South¬ 
east  Missouri  Band  Association,  the  sec¬ 
ond  annual  Marching  Band  Festival  was 
held  at  the  stadium  in  Jackson  with 
eleven  association  bands  participating. 

The  festival  got  under  way  with  a  pa¬ 
rade  of  all  the  bands  in  the  afternoon. 
Before  an  overflow  crowd  at  the  evening 
performance  the  various  bands  led  off 
with  a  brief  individual  performance.  As 
the  climax  of  the  prograin  a  marching 
band  of  406  musicians,  selected  from  all 
the  bands,  took  the  field  to  present  a 
series  of  Inspiring  formations. 

The  huge  band  first  formed  a  shield 
enc.l0sing  the  letters  *‘SE  MO",  which 
tn^omptly  changed  to  "bands.”  As  the 
spectators  applauded  the  letters  changed 
to  an  enormous  United  States  shield 
formed  of  red,  white  and  blue  uniforms. 
The  final  formation  was  an  American  flag 
outlined  in  black  uniforms  with  uniforms 
of  red  and  gold  representing  the  flagpole. 
Forty-eight  white  helmets  pin-pointed  the 
stars  in  a  field  of  blue. 

For  a  Grand  Finale  all  the  bands  were 
massed,  forming  a  band  of  about  700, 


Virginia  Band  Progressing 


Buena  Vista,  Virginia  —  The  concert 
season  of  the  Parry  McClure  High  School 
Band  began  auspiciously  on  Dec.  6th 
under  the  baton  of  Director  Camilln 
Pabst.  .Under  Mr.  Fabst's  direction  the 
band  has  made  great  advancement,  and 
funds  have  been  raised  for  new  uniforms 
through  the  cooi>eratton  of  local  civic 
and  business  organisations. 

The  recently  elected  officers  of  the 
McClure  band  are :  Billy  Wagner,  pres. ; 
Frances  Lee  Hamilton,  vice  prea ;  Betty 
Dixon,  secy. ;  and  Jane  Harris,  treas. 


Tama,  Iowa — The  community  has  been 
enjoying  a  series  of  Sunday  afternoon 
muslcales  given  by  the  high  school  music 
department  under  the  direction  of  R. 
Ariel  Cross,  director  of  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic.  Tama  Band  Boosters  have  helped 
the  cause  along  by  selling  their  goal  of 
460  memberships  in  the  "400  Club”,  en¬ 
titling  members  to  three  concerts  for 
61.00. 


Some  "Do's"  for  *47 

V  Get  your  dirscior  fo  appoint  a  ra- 
portar  for  tha  mutic  dapartmant. 

V  Tall  the  aditor  of  your  school  pa¬ 
per  to  put  the  SM  on  his  mailing  list. 
This  helps  us  leap  tab  on  you— and 
besides,  sometimes  the  jokes  are  funny. 


I^4m1  iHMic  iietDf  lection  ot  Qlie  Ikbool  iSaikUui 
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Address  Yoar  L*ft«rs  to  the 
School  Musieioe  News  Room 

By  MurUI  HawiH 

Stapleton,  Nebraska,  —  Music  Carnival 
capers  attracted  both  young  and  old  on 
December  5.  Superbly  rendered  musical 
numbers  by  the  band  highlighted  the 
event  which  was  under  the  direction  of 
Verlyn  Wohleb,  music  Instructor.  Pro¬ 
gram  was  sponsored  by  Baker  Rural 
High  Music  Department. 

Logan,  Joxca. — Band  members  leased 
the  balcony  of  the  auditorium  on  De¬ 
cember  16.  Occasion — the  presentation  of 
a  Christmas  Musical  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Khlert.  Band  selections  were  well 
presented  and  most  enjoyable. 

Auburn,  Nebraska.  —  Director  Ralph 
Chatelain's  high  school  band,  enlarged 
recently  to  55  members,  exhibited  their 
talents  with  the  skill  of  professionals  at 
the  annual  Winter  Concert  given  last 
month. 

Graettinger,  Iowa.  —  The  band  sight¬ 
reading  clinic  held  in  December  had  much 
to  offer  each  director  and  student  at¬ 
tending.  AU  profited  by  the  complete  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  affair. 

Wahoo,  Nebraska. — The  High  School 
ftrchestra  and  Girls  Glee  Club,  under 
the  baton  of  R.  J.  Graners  tuned  up  for 
their  first  Winter  Concert  on  December 
11.  The  varied  program,  touching  early 
classic,  romantic  and  modern  moods  had 
wide  audience  appeal ;  appreciation  was 
expressed  by  all. 

Plankinton,  SotUh  Dakota.  —  Several 
needed  instruments  will  be  purchased 
from  the  Band  Instrument  Fund  which 
now  totals  1765.  A  new  drive  is  now 
under  way  to  raise  a  fund  to  uniform 
band  members.  Many  donations  have  al¬ 
ready  been  received. 

Olenwood,  Iowa. — Band  members  aired 
their  fine  talents  on  December  10  when 
the  group,  directed  by  Mr.  Ross  Garrett 
presented  a  half  hour  radio  show  from 
station  KPNP,  Shenandoah. 

Crawford,  Nebraska.  —  Proceeds  from 
the  High  School  Band  and  Girls  Glee 
Club  Christmas  Concert  will  be  used  to 
pay  for  the  new  uniforms. 

Tripp,  South  Dakota. — FViday,  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  marked  the  date  of  the  first  public 
concert  ot  the  year  by  the  high  school 
band.  The  large  audience  attending  were 
delighted  by  the  well-planned  program 
and  the  fine  performance  by  the  musi¬ 
cians. 

Pawnee  City,  Nebraska. — The  interest¬ 
ing  program  given  by  the  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  late  last  month  marked  the  fif¬ 
teenth  presentation  of  the  high  school 
instrumental  groups.  H.  Arthur  Schrepel 
has  conducted  the  local  school  music 
groups  for  all  of  the  fifteen  seasons,  and 
by  his  excellent  instructing  has  developed 
the  talents  of  many  fine  music  makers. 

Seottsbluff,  Nebraska.  —  Pollowing  the 
high  school  band  concert  early  last 
month,  James  Johnson  took  over  the 
school  band  directing  duties.  Barton 
Pavey  was  the  former  band  director. 


Double  Doubles  Twirl  lor  S.  Carolina  "Yeliowjatkets" 


Twin  fwirlers?  Lott  of  schools  are  lucky  enough  to  have  them,  as  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  discovered  in  an  eye-opening  contest  a  couple  of  years  ago.  However, 
Harrison  Elliott,  director  of  the  Yellowjacket  Band  of  Andrews  (S.C.)  High  School, 
has  double  trouble  of  the  nicest  sort.  Not  one  but  TWO  sets  of  twins  spearhead  his 
fine  marching  bands.  The  fancy  stepping  twirlers  above  are,  left  to  right;  Peggy 
Landrett,  Wanda  Morriss,  and  their  twin  counterparts,  Betty  and  Honor.  The  bash¬ 
ful  miss  on  the  end  is  little  Patty  Barrineau.  who  needs  only  a  few  years  to  catch  up. 


Lenoir  Band  Thrills  Collegians  with  Grid  Pageantry 


The  cameraman  peeked  between  the  tubas  in  the  back  row  of  the  Lenoir  High  School 
Band  for  this  photograph,  taken  at  the  Thanksgiving  game  betwan  the  Universities' 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Cao^ain  Harper's  bandsmen  made  the  trip  to 
Charlottsville  to  take  the  place  of  their  state  university  band.  As  a  courteous  ges¬ 
ture  the  U.  of  Virginia  band  yielded  the  field  to  the  visiting  North  Carolinians. 
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Let's  Hear  More 

CUxDhdionA. 

in  the  SCHOOLS 

By  Anna  Largent 

213  Witliams  St.,  Aurora,  Illinois 

Let's  Get  Acquainted 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  accept  the 
responsibility  of  opening  a  regular 
inonthly  department  on  the  accordion  for 
our  school  band  and  orchestra  audience. 
The  purpose  of  this  column  Is :  1 )  to  be 
a  real  help  to  the  accordion  student,  and 
2)  to  acquaint  . the  public  with  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  accordion  as  a  solo  and 
hand  instrument. 

■During  the  past  year  1  worked  on 
plans  designed  to  place  the  accordion  oi, 
a  higher  plane.  These  included  festivals, 
nincerts,  contests  and  demonstrations  be¬ 
fore  a  great  many  music  educators,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  accordion  is  a  worthy  In- 
.■itrument,  one  that  can  take  its  place 
alongside  any  other  instrument. 

Millions  of  people  all  over  the  country 
already  derive  unlimited  pleasure  out  of 
the  accordion — both  those  who  play  it 
and  those  who  love  to  listen. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  reason  the  ac¬ 
cordion  made  little  headway  in  the  past 
toward  being  accepted  seriously  as  a 
musical  instrument  was  because  it  had 
been  used  primarily  as  a  "Juke”  instru¬ 
ment,  and  because  it  had  been  taught  by 
|)oorly  equipped  teachers. 

Today  all  this  is  changed.  The  accor¬ 
dion  has  come  to  stay,  and  to  take  its 
rightful  place  in  the  music  world.  Even 
many  of  its  previous  critics  havq  con¬ 
fessed  to  a  change  of  heart  about  the 
musical  value  of  the  accordion. 

Something  About  Myielf 

For  the  past  five  years  I  have  been  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Accor¬ 
dion  Band  Association  which  has  s|K>n- 
.Hored  the  Illinois  Accordion  Festivals  at 
the  Springfield  Fair.  I  am  one  of  the 
organisers  of  the  National  Accordion 
Band  Association,  which  this  year  spon¬ 
sor^  the  National  Accordion  Band  and 
Solo  contest  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Fes¬ 
tival. 

This  contest,  by  the  way,  was  the  larg¬ 
est  accordion  contest  ever  held.  Prelim¬ 
inary  contests  were  run  three  days  before 
the  flnals  took  place.  We  hope  much  good 
was  derived  from  the  outcome  of  this 
contest. 

I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Sherwood  Music 
College  of  Chicago  and  the  Columbia 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  have  also 
studied  the  accordion  under  many  great 
accordion  virtuosos.  I  have  taught  band 
and  orchestra  instruments  for  years  in 
both  the  parochial  and  public  schools. 

My  twenty-fifth  year  as  a  teacher  was 
celebrated  this  past  summer  with  an 
"Aurora  March,”  dedicated  to  me  by  Ted 
Ceorge  Johnson,  composer,  and  played  by 
the  massed  accordion  bands  at  the  Illinois 
Accordion  Band  Festival  held  at  Aurora 
on  July  14Ui. 

Now,  let  me  hear  from  you  about  any 
problem  you  may  have  concerning  the 
accordion.  Do  not  hesitate  to  write  me. 
for  the  best  possible  help  and  advice  will 
be  yours  through  our  board  of  directors 
and  teachers’  guild.  Wishing  you  ail  a 
successful  New  Year  and  much  happi¬ 
ness. 


From  the  cloistered  precincts  of 
Northwestern  University  to  the 
fabled  lands  of  the  Orient.  From 
the  quiet  of  student  life  to  the 
excitement  and  fun  of  a  20,000- 
mile  government-sponsored  tour, 
the  thunderous  applause  of  hun- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  GIs,  and  the  k 
W  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  top  m 
w  officials  everywhere.  This  was  the 
'  thrilling  experience  of  the  4  Ma- 
rimba  Co-eds— Dorothy  Carroll, 

Christine  Austell,  Betty  Lou 
Overmyer  and  Norma  Jean  Lutz. 

The  instruments?  Deagans,  of 
.  course! .  J.  C.  Deagan,  Inc,  1770 
Berteau  Avenue,  Chicago  13,  UL 


/<Y.  .  .  . 
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From  the  whisper  of  the  softest  triangle  tap  Up 
thru  the  roar  of  a  thunderous  drum  roll .  .. .  To  ex¬ 
plosive  bass  drum  fortissimos  .  .  .  With*a  thousand 
percussion  effects  between  .  .  . 

S linger  land  Drums  DELIVER  ‘ 

THE  CORRECT  TONAL  QUALITIES  AND  STAND 
UP  MECHANICALLY  UNDER  HEAVY  SLUGGING  ' 
AND  ROUGH  TRAVEL  ... 


wJ  here  at  IlINGERLAND’S  are  always  glad 


to  help  whenever  we  can  with  your  drum  sec¬ 
tion  problems.  Please  feel  free  to  write  us  any 
time.  No  obligation  whatever.  Your  nearest 
SLINGERLAND  dealer  is  also  at  your  service. 
Consult  him  today.  Send  for  complete  catalog. 

SEND  fOR  PHOTOGRAPHS  Of  WORLD  FAMOUS  DRUMMERS  IN 
ACTION— BEAUTIFUL  8'  x  10'  GLOSSY  "PIN-UP"  PRINTS. 

ONLY  lOc  EACH,  POSTPAID 

SLINGERLAND  DRUM 


(OhumA, 


By  John  Paul  Jones 

Director.  Department  of  Music 
Northeastern  State  College, 
Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 


Get  Ready  for  ConcertsI 

The  marching  season  is  over  for  those 
of  us  who  must  do  double  duty  In  con¬ 
cert  band  and  marching  band,  and,  while 
some  may  regret  this,  I  am  certain  many 
more  are  eager  to  get  Into  concert  mate¬ 
rial. 

Now  I  am  wondering  just  how  many 
drummers  have  put  their  concert  equip¬ 
ment  in  first  class  playing  order.  Are 
the  concert  drums  in  shape,  or  have  they 
been  layed  aside  and  forgotten  during 
the  marching  season?  Are  all  the  traps 
in  good  working  order?  Are  cymbals 
cracked  so  that  they  need  replacing?  Do 
you  have  convenient  racks  and  shelves 
for  the  drum  equipment?  All  of  these 
things  and  many  more  should  have  im¬ 
mediate  attention  if  the  drum  section  is 
to  function  smoothly  and  properly. 

I  have  a  note  here  on  a  letter  received 
some  time  ago.  Hie  writer  states:  “1 
have  been  taught  that  any  music  nota¬ 
tion  Is  subject  to  one  and  only  one  in¬ 
terpretation  unless  otherwise  marked  on 
the  score  by  the  director  of  the  organ¬ 
isation  with  which  the  drummer  is  play¬ 
ing.  My  teacher  tells  me  that  obviously 
it  is  not  practical  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  one  and  only  one  interpretation  of  a 
certain  musical  notation,  leaving  it  to 
the  discretion  of  the  performer,  for  the 
reason  that  if  two  drummers  were  play¬ 
ing  together  in  any  organisation  one 
might  roll  the  notation  while  the  other 
might  play  it  as  sixteenths,  and  this 
would  not  go  over  so  well  as  two  drum¬ 
mers  playing  together  in  unison.  Will 
you  please  clear  me  up  on  this  point  so 
that  I  may  know  which  course  to  fol¬ 
low?" 

Intsrpretslion  Wanted 

Antvoer:  The  reply  Is  obviously  con¬ 
tained  in  the  above  question.  Certainly 
two  drummers  should  not  rely  upon  their 
individual  Interpretations  where  there  Is 
any  doubt  or  question  about  the  execu¬ 
tion.  The  drummers  should  be  wise  enough 
to  request  advice  from  the  director  and 
not  try  to  do  a  bit  of  personal  Inter¬ 
pretation  which,  as  a  result,  causes  the 
performance  to  sound  muddy.  There  can 
be  only  one  final  Interpretation  regard¬ 
less  of  tha  number  of  theories— obviously 
one  Interpretation  must  be  used.  Too  often 
this  personal  Interpretation  shows  up 
when  the  band  is  playing  marches  and 
the  drum  section  disregards  the  music. 
There  is  no  greater  proof  of  the  need 
for  unity  In  a  drum  section  than  the 
above  nncntioned  situation — and  It  hap- 
l>ens  all  too  often.  Rim  shots  and  trick 
beats  have  no  place  in  a  good  march  and 
only  tend  to  brand  the  player  as  Ineffi¬ 
cient  but  loud. 

Qu€»tU>n :  "I  have  six  boys  who  are 
interested  in  starting  druma  How  can  I 
handle  these  boys  all  at  one  period? 
Should  I  take  them  individually  or  can  I 
work  with  them  as  a  group?  What  Is  your 
suggestionr* — L,.  Lk  «  . 

Anawer:  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
individual  lessons  would  be  the  best,  but 
I  realise  this  is  not  possible  In  the  set-up 
most  of  us  have  in  the  public  schools.  Since 
our  educational  system  is  based  on  mass 
production,  we  must  use  assembly-line 
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methods  and  take  the  students  in  one 
class  «roup.  There  is  more  in  favor  of 
this  than  many  will  admit.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  group  conscious  from  the 
beginning:  then,  in  the  second  place,  they 
may  absorb  much  from  each  other.  You 
should  have  an  excellent  class  with  a 
group  of  ^x. 

Th«  Grosn!n9  Board 

1  would  suggest  you  get  a  long  board 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  wide  and  about 
twelve  feet  long.  Set  this  up  at  a  height 
just  below  the  waist  of  the  boys.  I  real¬ 
ise  this  may  vary — and  two  boards  would 
be  better.  I  would  put  them  all  in  one 
row,  however,  with  the  teacher  in  front 
to  demonstrate.  The  board  should  be  set 
up  before  the  blackboard  so  that  ample 
explanations  mav  be  made.  If  pos.sible, 
several  slanting  pieces  of  wood  may  be 
nailed  to  the  long  board  to  simulate  the 
slanting  drum  head,  but  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sary. 

If  the  teacher  so  feels,  perhaps  the 
best  drummer  in  the  band  or  orchestra 
can  take  over.  Better  still,  the  teacher 
might  play  along  with  the  beginners  and 
learn  considerable  about  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  drumming.  Starting  with  single 
strokes,  then  double  strokes,  the  sessions 
are  not  only  interesting,  but  intriguing 
both  to  pupil  and  teacher.  I  have  had 
several  very  good  drummers  develop  from 
this  rudimental  board  period. 

From  Alan  Abel,  Columbus,  Ohio,  who 
heads  his  own  orchestra,  comes  an  orig¬ 
inal  drum  solo  ‘‘2040's  Sortie"  dedicated 
to  the  V.  F.  W.  Post  2040,  Coshocton, 
Ohio.  Abel  is  National  VFW  champion 
1946-47  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  look 
over  his  new  solo  which  he  intends  to 
publish  shortly.  Those  of  you  who  are 
interested  in  new  drum  material  (and 
who  wouldn’t  be?)  might  write  him  at 
32  Fifteenth  Street.  I  am  sure  you  will 
And  it  as  interesting  as  I  did. 


4  Pleasing  Marches! 

f*r  Hifb  MmI  sad  Ustnnity 
if  Malhen  af  Demeeracy 
if  Univeftity  af  Daytan 
Ovr  Jaa 

Navy's  Flying  Sans 
BaaS.  •  TSa  —  *Aha  far  arahaatra  •  75* 
Frank  A.  Panalla,  Pittsburgh  5,  Pa. 


WHEN  YOU  speak  of  a  Saxophone  that  can  really  ‘^take 
it”  , . .  one  capable  of  “giving  out”  a  full,  satisfying  tone  . . . 
you’re  talking  about  the  New  HOLTON  Alto  Saxophone. 

Call  it  PUNCH,  VOLUME,  SOCK  or  POWER  ...  The 
New  Holton  Alto  Saxophone  has  k! 

Hhre  is  an  instrument,  created  by  masters,  with  a  controlled 
volume  that  permits  a  tone  rich  and  full,  or  alive  and  bril¬ 
liant,  at  your  will. 

SEE  IT  .  .  .  TRY  IT  ...  At  your  music  dealers.  He  is 
receiving  limited  shipments  now  and  we  are  making  every 
effort  to  increase  our  1947  production  of  this  power-packed 
new  Holton  Saxophone. 

ANOTHER  REASON  WHY  MUSICIANS  EVERYWHERE  ARE  SAYING  .  .  . 


HARRY’  U  ALFORD’*  FRtC  CMNlI 
“•HARP*  M*  FLAT*" 

Ntpnmm  tampUu  vUhwt  mt*  tr  twt  *e  Mr. 
Atfwd'i  faMM  awUly  aMbwi.  UalqM  bai— Im, 
■wal  Mond  tftaU,  aamtOr  tdm*.  Try 
AHBAD."  Mr.  Al/ord'r  la«t  amnfL  ywru 
vwt  It,  "THK  WXDDINO  OP  HBQfIX  A 
KATnnrA,"  •imo."  "BtnroRT  nrw’  gm. 

Md  'TLL  BK  *BEnr  YOU.”  •  eemtdf - 

dwlfsad  to  nt  Ih*  bud  «g  Mam.  Many  atban 

Iwdadad.  Bud  far  PEBB  aouy  tSayl 

MARRT  L  ALFORD  tTRDIOt  IN  H.  IMi  It,  Cb*m.  ■■ 


OCT  A 

"SCALOMETER" 

50c 

Abort  cut  to  a  yMr'i  aloaioDlary  harmooy  lotuna 
at  a  ctuoo. 

Taachort;  Wrila  for  quutlty  prleo. 

ExcaUmt  aa  tokao  cltt  to  pupila. 

Edmuiid  SdiiR  (B.  S.-N.  Y.  U.) 

Ha.  7t  Park  Aroma,  Varaaa,  Ha*  Jaraay 


Eipart  workmanship,  quick  service,  best  of 
materials  used  in  all  our  work.  Send  your 
instruments  to  us  for  best  results.  10%  dis¬ 
count  on  all  retail  prices  to  students,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  schools.  Wrtte  for  information. 

REED  INSTRUMENT  CENTER 
I  IN  Sixth  Avenue  New  York  IT,  N.  Y. 
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T he  Plastic  Reed  with  the  Vibrancy  of 


The  Color  Tells  the 
Playing  Strength 


Affords  highest  playing  qualities. 
Moisture- resistant. 

Longer  playing  life. 

A  distinctive  color  to  distinguish 
the  playing  strength. 

Accurately  surfaced. 

Graduated  to  strength. 

Most  good  music  stores  now  stock  these 
superior  reeds,  or  send  us  your  order 
direct  and  convince  yourself  that 
Colortone  solves  your  reed  troubles. 


£iff7scff 


$  .73  Hxh 
.90aar& 
LOOMrl* 


CLARINET  REBDS 
ALTO  SEEDS 


PATENT  NUMIEIS 
D  139332 
D  139333 
0  143770 
OTHER  PATENTS 
PENDING 

By  actual  school- 
room  tools  tho 
FLUTOPHONE  has 
boon  odcaewlodgod 
os  tho  finosi  iaslni- 
msat  oi  its  kind.  Tho 
tons.  Tolumo.  chro¬ 
matic  accuracy  and 
saso  oi  blowing  rato 
it  as  “lops."  Try  tho 
FLUTOPHONE  and  bo 
convinced. 


We  Knew  Him 

Clyde  Wedgwood 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 

O  FROM  PIANO  STOOL  TO  SYM¬ 
PHONY  baa  been  the  steady,  deter¬ 
mined  career  of  Clyde  Wedgwood, 
hornist  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  distinguished  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  alumunus  from  the  pages 
of  our  March,  1931,  issue. 

Clyde  began  his  musical  career  when 
he  was  eight  years  old  by  thumping 
out  tunes  on  the  parlor  piano  in  his 
home  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  An  un¬ 
abridged  dictionary  inserted  between 
the  pianist  and  the  stool  was  found  to 
be  of  invaluable  assistance  in  further¬ 
ing  young  Clyde’s  musical  inclinations. 

After  two  years  at  the  piano  the 
young  musician  turned  to  more  port¬ 
able  instruments,  first  the  alto  and 
later  the  French  horn.  His  director 
at  Lincoln  High  School,  Charles  B. 
Righter,  encouraged  him  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  horn,  and  by  the  time  he 
graduated  in  1931  Clyde  Wedgwood 
was  holding  first  horn  chair  in  the 
high  school  orchestra  and  fourth  chair 
in  the  Lincoln  Symphony  Orchestra. 

At  the  University  of  Nebraska,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1936,  Mr.  Wedg¬ 
wood  continued  his  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  symphonic  career,  playing 
in  both  the  Lincoln  Symphony  and  the 
University  Orchestra. 

Elquipped  with  a  Bachelor’s  Degree 
in  Education  with  a  music  major, 
Clyde  Wedgwood  entered  ufton  the 
final  phase  of  cutting  and  polishing  his 
born  technic  to  meet  big-time  sym- 


The  FRED-GRETSCH  Mfg.  Co. 


Mn\n.il  hii/tiinit  111  <  M 

W  ■ih.t-'li  Ax  I  .  (  hii  .1 ■  * ,  III  •  It  w  1 , 


ItkK..  I  1  N  ^ 
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Years  of  tiiorouqk  and  datarminad 
study  hava  aamad  Mr.  Wadqwood 
mastary  of  his  French  horn,  and  a 
chair  in  the  Chicago  Symphony. 
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Because  UFTON  coses 
ore  custom  designed  for 
proper  fit  and  beauty. 

Because  IIFTON  cases 
ore  hand  mode  by 
skilled  craftsmen  with 
over  30  years  of  experience 
...Because  LIFTON  coses 
give  precious  instruments 
their  greatest  protection  . 
and  becouse  LIFTON  cases 
ore  nltade  to  endure. 

That  is  why  fine  instruments 
deserve  IIFTON  coses. 

SElltNC  THROUGH  JOBBERS  ONLY 


18  WEST  IBlh  STREET 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


#•••• . 

BASED  ON  ACHIEVEMENT! 


0  For  Music  Supervisors  .  .  School  Music 
0  Teochors  .  .  .  Band  Oiroctors  .  .  .  Music 

•  Educotton  AXojorsI 

•  An  outhortforivo  guide  to  orgonizing  o  sue- 

•  cessful  school  bond  ir>  coordinotion  with 

•  other  mus'col  activities.  Written  by  the 

•  fomous  supervisor  who  hos  led  mony  bands 

•  to  competition  owords 

SEND  $1.00  FOR  YOUg  COPY 

OR  ASK  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 
Educotionol  Division 

V-W  PENZEl,  MUEllER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

36-1 1  33r(l  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 


THE  LIFTON  MFC.  CORPORATION 


Headquarters  for  finest,  Glasgow 

BAGPIPES 


World  famous  Lawr'u,  Glas¬ 
gow  bagpipes — trow  available 
for  prompt  delivery.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Write  today  for 
price  list. 


BeOfEyr;/r^HAWKEf 

668  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  t9,  N  Y. 


FLUTISTS 

CLARINETISTS 

Send  for  CATALOG  No.  4  &  S 
— the  world's  largest  catalog  of 
music  for  woodwinds. 

Now  Nwafcers  Are  Sofaf  CnWeelly  AMmI 


TM  CUNOYenrONIY  00.,  INC 
BorIm  is.  Matt. 


Bb  CLARINET  REEDS 

EXCLUSIVELY 

HYDRO-GRADED  AND  HAND  FJNISHEO 

FOR  TIP-TOP  PERFORMANCE 

D.  B.  Sfirtln  RMdi  five  tap  parfoiatiica 
taeiiiM  our  uetuilve  proeoueo  (tve  Up 
porformtneo  and  la  reaao  tU  tip-tap  p«- 
forntnea  that  aounta.  T  rallabla  fradaa. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 
or  sample  4  far  11.00 
0.  R.  MARTIN  REED  COMPANY 
OrlRlaetar  at  HyRra-eredlet 
ELK  RAPIDB  MICHISAH 
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JhsL  (^loAineiiAiA.  (^iiunn, 

Allan  Hadley  Bone 


Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina 


Can  You  Qualify  for  the  "Clarinetists 
Practice  Club"? 

Well,  here  wo  are  together  again  after 
what  I  hope  was  a  very  pleasant  Christ¬ 
mas  recess  for  each  one  of  you.  Of  course 
you  remembered  to  include  In  your  list 
of  New  Year  resolutions :  ONE  HOUR 
OF  PRACTICE  ON  YOUR  CLARINET 


EVERY  DAY. 

How  about  forming  a  practice  club  of 
('larinetlsts?  If  you  put  in  one  hour  of 
practice  per  day,  EVERY  day,  drop  me  a 
card.  On  this  card  include:  1)  the  time 
of  day  you  have  chosen  for  your  prac¬ 
tice,  2)  your  name  and  year  in  school, 
3)  name  of  School,  4)  your  Director's 


,»,in  a  single 
matched 
combination  I 


Any  one  of  these  three  winners— 
Goldentone  plastic  reed.  Golden- 
tone  plastic  mouthpiece  or  Magni- 
Tone  ligature  —  will  give  you  a 
lift  in  your  playing.  Put  them 
together  in  a  factory  matched  com¬ 
bination  and  you’ll  say,  ”What  a 
whale  of  a  difference!”  For  this 
tailored-to-match  Goldentone  com¬ 
bination  literally  takes  the  work 
out  of  playing.  You  play  better 
with  much  less  effort.  You’re  more 
sure  of  yourself  because  you  can 
always  depend  upon  this  combi¬ 
nation  to  respond  perfectly.  But 
learn  these  things  for  yourself.  Try 
a  Goldentone  matched  combina¬ 
tion  today!  Packaged  in  handsome 
plastic  box  that  can  be  used  for 
cigarettes,  cards,  jewelry  or  other 
purposes. 


PRODUCT  OF 


^eUner 


fsOLDENTONE 
PLASTIC  MOL’THPIECE 

la  gleaming  Wory^wklls  or  Jot 
black  plaMic,  witb  apoeial  facing 
aod  iaterior. 

GOLDENTONE 
PLASTIC  REED 

for  modcrDt  brilliant  tone  aad  la* 
ataat  rcapoaae.  Gaaraaloed  for  a 
fall  jear. 

MAGNI-TONE  LIGATCRE 

pcnaiu  '*froc  Tibratioa**  yet  it 
holds  tbc  reed  accaielj. 

Available  with  either  black  or  white 
mouthpiece.  Medium  facing  only. 


•  BLACK 

WHITE 

FOR  CLARINET 

$4.95 

$5.95 

FOR  ALTO  SAX 

$5.95 

$6.95 

FOR  TENOR  SAX 

$6.95 

$7.95 

1  AT  LEADING  MUSIC 

STORES 

EVERYWHERE  | 

signature,  and  S)  your  parent’s  signature  I 
— one  only.  Mail  your  card  to  me  by  Feb-  I 
ruary  1st  and  we  will  publish  our  PRAC-  I 
TICE  CLUB  in  the  March  issue  of  the  I 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Let’s  see  how  many  I 
of  you  are  getting  in  that  one  hour  per  day  t 
— apart  from  your  playing  in  school.  I 

New  CIsrIneh 

I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  to 
try  the  new  model  clarinet  of  a  well- 
established  manufacturer.  I  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  unusually  free,  full- 
toned  response  of  this  Instrument.  The 
resonance  of  the  low  register,  the  Chal- 
ameau,  was  exceptional.  Although  I  can¬ 
not  say  how  the  new  pad  material  used  ^ 
on  this  clarinet  will  hold  up,  I  do  think  I 
that  the  tone  quality  and  Intonation  of  I 
this  clarinet  places  It  right  up  among  the  f; 
best  clarinets  made.  |,| 

Selection  end  Adjustment  of  Reeds  | 

1  am  strongly  in  favor  of  purchasing  a  I 
number  2  gauge  reed  (about  12-  14  on  a  F 
reed  gauge).  One  of  the  most  popular 
fallacies  of  clarinet  tesu:hing  is  fhe  fol-  ||j 
lowing:  “Build  embouchure  by  using  a 
stiff  reed." 

I  cannot  sigree.  Don't  make  the 
student’s  problem  any  greater  than  it 
already  is.  He  is  going  to  tire  soon 
enough  in  striving  to  control  even  a  fairly 
soft  reed  sufficiently  to  produce  proper 
tone  quality.  By  inflicting  a  stiffer  reed 
an  even  greater  amount  of  lip  pressure  is 
necessary.  Of  course,  one  must  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  reed  is  not  so  soft  that  it 
will  effer  no  resistance  —  closing  up 
against  mouthpiece  with  slightest  pres¬ 
sure  of  lip. 

I  believe  in  using  as  SOFT  a  reed  as 
possible,  for  beginner  and  advanced  play¬ 
ers  alike,  in  order  to  attain  maximum 
control  of  the  instrument — volume,  attack 
and  release,  intonation,  interval  skips, 
articulation.  By  buying  reeds  slightly  on 
the  soft  side  it  is  often  possible  to  clip 
the  extreme  tip  ever  so  slightly  and  ar¬ 
rive  at  Just  the  result  you  want.  This 
technic  of  clipping  a  reed  slightly  is  to 
be  preferred  over  the  more  precarious 
method  of  shaving  a  stiff  reed  down. 

When  shaving  a  reed  down  one  always 
runs  the  chance  of  destroying  the  original 
taper,  or  “body,"  of  the  reed.  Just  as  in 
clipping  a  reed  proceed  very  patiently  in 
shaving  a  reed  down.  Take  off  the  least 
amount  of  cane,  try  it,  shave  (or  clip) 
again,  etc.  In  shaving  the  reed  use  dried 
Indian  grass,  flne  sand  paper  or  a  razor 
blade  delicately  handled.  Shave  from  the 
outside  edges  gradually  more  and  more 
toward  the  center  of  the  reed  as  you  ap¬ 
proach  its  tip  end.  Thus  you  will  take 
more  and  more  of  the  middle  (body)  of 
the  reed  as  you  move  toward  the  tip  end. 
Right  at  the  tip  end  shave  the  whole 
breadth  but  ever  so  lightly. 

My  own  special  process  of  shaving  a 
reed  down,  in  contrast  to  the  orthodox 
method  Just  described,  is  to  turn  the 
reed  over  to  the  flat  side  which  lies 
against  the  mouthpiece.  Shave  this  side, 
taking  care  to  exert  the  same  amount  of 
pressure  equally  over  the  whole  flat  sur¬ 
face.  Begin  scraping  from  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  back  to  the  tip  of 
the  reed. 

I  used  to  place  quite  a  bit  of  impor¬ 
tance  on  selecting  reeds  on  the  basis  of 
gauge  measurements,  texture  when  viewed 
against  a  light,  and  color  of  cane.  I  can 
still  say  that  it  is  helpful  to  look  for 
smooth,  straight  grained  reeds,  free  from 
rough  porous  fibres,  of  a  light  golden 
color  rather  than  a  dark  spotty  tinge. 

However,  experience  has  shown  ms 
that  most  of  the  time  you  can  tell  very 
little  Just  from  looking  at  a  reed.  Only 
by  wetting  It  in  your  mouth  until  the 
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warp  disappears,  and  playing  on  it  can 
you  determine  its  suitability  accurately. 
Often  times  today,  working  a  reed  over 
is  of  no  avail.  It  still  Is  not  satisfactory. 
The  quality  of  cane  Just  isn't  there.  So 
my  Anal  recommendation  is  that  you  as 
individual  players  buy  your  reeds  in  lots 
of  2S  or  more  and  keep  trying  until  you 
And  one  that  is  suited  to  you. 

The  fortunate  thing  is  that  often  a 
reed  which  will  not  respond  for  your  em¬ 
bouchure  or  mouthpiece  will  work  just 
line  for  someone  else.  So  buy  your  reeds 
in  lots  and  sell  those  which  you  cannot 
use.  I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  your 
Director  having  a  stock  of  reeds  on  hand 
which  can  be  tried  over  by  students  be¬ 
fore  they  purchase  a  reed.  What  won’t 


work  for  one  will  work  for  another.  So 
the  Director  wilt  not  be  caught  very  short 
financially,  and  whatever  smalt  loss  will 
surely  be  the  gain  of  his  clarinet  section. 
If  you  Insist,  the  reed  could  be  sterilized 
after  each  trial  teat  by  dipping  it  in 
alcohol. 

Cards  by  February  IstI 

Next  time — for  sure — we  will  discuss 
Instruction  Books  and  Solo  Literature. 

Remember:  Send  in  your  card  enrolling 
you  in  our  clarinetist’s  PRACTICE  CLUB 
by  February  1st.  Also  send  me  any  spe¬ 
cial  questions  you  would  like  discussed. 
Address:  Allan  Hadley  Bone,  Director  of 
Band,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N. 
Carolina. 


Jha  (Dojuhk  fisied  CktAMoom 
SoAAoon  .  .  .  Ohoa 


By  Jack  Spratt 

Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Covered  Tones 


I  have  a  letter  from  Frank  G.  Ford, 
music  supervisor  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
High  School  at  Middletown,  Conn.  He 
asks  for  any  suggestions  I  can  give  to 
help  a  young  lady  who  is  studying  bas¬ 
soon  under  him.  It  seems  her  troubles  are 
sharp  high  notes  and  the  lack  of  a  good 
round  tone. 

I  hope  that  you  read  the  fine  article 
by  Leo  Ruckle  in  the  November 
issue.  He  stressed  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  point  that  will  greatly  help  in 
correcting  these  faults.  He  said  that  the 
double  reed  should  be  placed  far  enough 
into  the  mouth  so  that  the  blades  of  the 
reed  can  vibrate  freely.  Most  double  reed 
students  confine  the  vibration  of  the 
blades  of  the  reed  with  their  lips  .and 
this  amounts  to  pinching  and  produces  a 
fuzzy,  buzzy  tone  that  is  not  character¬ 
istic  of  the  oboe  or  bassoon.  In  the  case 
of  the  bassoon,  most  often  abused,  the 
lips  should  be  almost  to  the  first  wire. 
When  the  student  who  plays  with  too 
little  reed  ascends  to  the  upper  notes, 
he  tries  to  force  them  by  pinching  more 
and  blowing  harder,  both  of  which  pro¬ 
duce  thinness  and  sharpness. 

When  starting  a  bassoon  pupil  the 
Welssenborn  Studies  are  preferred.  The 
first  note  they  should  play  is  the  E 
natural  in  the  middle  of  the  staff  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  first  finger  of  the  left 
hand.  The  reed  must  not  be  too  soft 
or  the  note  will  be  close  to  an  E  flat. 
The  tone  produced  must  be  round  and 
covered.  Those  of  you  who  teach  sing¬ 
ing  will  readily  understand  the  difference 
between  a  covered  and  an  open  tone. 

All  true  bassoon  tones  are  covered 
tones.  As  you  progress  you  will  find  notes 
that  are  difficult  for  the  student  to  cover, 
but  for  a  solid  foundation  it  is  essential 
that  you  do  not  progress  to  the  next 
note  until  the  one  giving  difficulty  is 
mastered.  This  is  the  most  common  fault 
in  teaching  bassoon,  as  the  lack  of 
progress  soon  causes  both  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil  to  become  discouraged.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  the  bas¬ 
soon  cannot  be  heard  playing  difficult 
tutti  passages,  and  technique  is  second¬ 
ary  to  the  sound  produced  when  the 
bassoon  has  a  few  notes  that  can  be 
heard. 

The  first  lesson  should  be  only  on 
the  notes  E,  D  and  C.  Second  lesson 
should  add  B  and  if  no  difficulty  is  en¬ 
countered  in  keeping  the  B  covered,  add 


the  A.  Third  lesson  add  the  G  below 
and  the  open  F  above.  Avoid  chromatics 
at  this  point  as  the  E  flat,  C  sharp  and 
F  sharp  cause  trouble  even  for  more 
advanced  players.  As  the  lessons  proceed 
add  notes  as  the  pupil  can  handle  them 
until  the  bottom  C  and  the  C  above  the 
staff  have  been  reached.  If  they  do  not 
all  blend  together  and  have  the  covered 
tone,  your  work  has  been  in  vain. 

If  they  all  sound  like  a  bassoon,  maybe 
a  shade  rough,  fill  in  the  half  steps, 
starting  with  the  E  flat  middle  of  the 
staff,  which  is  a  forked  fingering  always. 
Never  use  the  thumb  key.  C  sharp  with 
the  thumb  key  and  possibly  the  low  D 
key  which  will  help  cover  it,  but  is 
frowned  upon  by  many  teachers  as  it 
later  means  slowing,  as  the  more  keys 
used  to  produce  a  note  the  more  awk¬ 
ward  it  is.  You  can  forget  that  the  C 
sharp  key  on  the  boot  joint  exists.  Fourth 
line  F  shan)  sounds  best  when  iislng  split 
key,  little  finger  rjght  hand  and  the 
octave  below  thumb'  right  hand. 

Thumbs  Only 

You  will  be  doing  your  pupil  a  favor 
if  you  make  him  or  her  use  only  the 
thumb  fingering  on  both  octaves  for  the 
first  year  or  so  as  the  thumb  is  awk¬ 
ward  and  needs  the  exercise  to  limber 
it  up.  Also,  if  your  pupil  finds  the  split 
key  the  easiest  you  will  find  him  slip¬ 
ping  the  little  finger  up  when  playing 
from  F  to  F  sharp,  which  is  the  same  as 
cross-fingering  a  Boehm  clarinet. 

The  reed  must  be  far  enough  into  the 
mouth,  and  the  player  must  be  relaxed 
and  blowing  freely  at  all  times,  keeping 
the  air  column  of  the  instrument  full 
enough  to  produce  a  firm  tone  without 
forcing.  Ba.ssoons  having  whisper  keys 
will  help  a  little  in  getting  a  covered 
tone  if  you  keep  the  key  closed  in  these 
two  octaves.  This  same  key  closes  auto¬ 
matically  from  E  below  the  staff  down 
to  lowest  note. 

Adding  notes  above  the  top  C  men¬ 
tioned  should  be  done  very  slowly  '.i 
erder  to  avoid  forcing  and  pinching, 
which  will  cause  them  to  be  thin  and 
out  of  tune.  I  suggest  one  note  a  week — 
or  less  if  the  results  are  poor.  When  you 
reach  G  you  can  start  scale  studies  cov¬ 
ering  all  notes  mastered.  This  will  really 
show  up  defects  in  blending  and  intona¬ 
tion.  The  notes  from  G  to  C  can  wait 
until  the  pupil  is  ready,  although  they 
love  to  try,  often  doing  more  harm  than 
anything  else. 


BOB  STRONG 

SPEAKS  OF  RUCKLE 
REEDS: 


"Tfiit  reed  hat  a 
strong  enough  body 
for  full  lone  and 
complete  control 
over  the  complete 
scale  of  the  horn 
and  the  moderate¬ 
ly  light  lip  gives  o 
brilliance  and  Hex- 
ibility  which  is 
fine." 


The  RUCKLE  REED  is  preci- 
sioned  to  produce  an  ease 
in  playing  and  a  fidelity  in 
tone  which  is  unequalled. 

Acclaimed  by  outstanding 
artists  for  grading,  smooth¬ 
ness  of  finish  and  uniformity 
of  quality. 

PRICES 

Clarinet . 25c 

Alto  Sax . 35c 

Tenor  Sax . 45c 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  to 

RUCKLE  REED  CO. 

Beochwood  Pork,  Warsaw,  Ind. 


GOOD 


Pit. 

FREE  EDGE  NO  BIND 

KRES  KUT 

A  REAL*  AMERICAN  REED 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

Prescott  Reed  Mfg.  Co. 
America’s  Oldest 
Reed  Builder 

1442  W.  Belmont,  Chicago 


OBOE  PLAYERS 

Are  you  satisflad  strugglina  alono  malting 
hard  work  out  of  your  playing?  If  you  ere 
do  not  bothar  me.  If  you  are  not  just  .and 
for  my  special  trial  offer. 

Alfred  A.  Woles 

tIO  IndtflM  Av«.,  Providtneo,  R.  I. 


Bend  *  poeUl  todaj  and  gM  on  our  maUlng 
list  for  big  liTlngs  on  all  tgpM  of  aeoeiiorlos, 
gentatlonal  new  InstrumMit  pritos,  real  bargalni 
In  reeoodltlonod  and  died  InstrumenU,  reason* 
able  instnitDent  repair  prices,  woodwind  nusle, 
reeds,  strings,  eene.  reed  making  tools,  ote. 
School  discounts. 

JACK  SPRATT 

Musical  Marchandisa  Old  Greanvlih,  Csae. 
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Send  them  to  Rex  Elton  Fair,  Department  of  Music 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado 


Greetings  for  1947 

Here  we  stand,  just  inside  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  another  Xew  Year.  There  are  a 
few  who  are  going  to  make  great  gains 
during  this  New  Year  which  is  (as  you 
read  this)  about  two  weeks  old.  It  Is 
sad  but  true,  that  there  are  many  many 


others  who  are  not  going  to  fare  so  well. 
It  is  given  us,  strictly  in  charge,  to  do 
and  to  act  as  our  spirit  or  consciousness 
directs  us.  Of  this,  we  have  complete 
control.  E^ach  of  us  Is  the  captain  of  Mis 
own  ship.  With  this  In  mind  It  must  be 
remembered  that : 


Time  passes  on.  He  travels  on  a  sched¬ 
ule  that  allows  no  pauses  or  hesitancc. 
He  never  stands  still,  but  is  ever  on  the 
go,  running  and  running.  He  has  things 
to  do,  things  that  have  never  been  done 
before,  and  he  Is  going  to  do  them  on 
time,  exactly  on  time.  Peoples  of  the 
earth,  and  probably  of  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse,  are  going  to  be  made  stronger, 
healthier,  happier  and  more  prosperous, 
providing  that  they  do  the  very  best  they 
can  to  improve  themselves  during  each 
and  every  fleeting  moment.  Quite  natur¬ 
ally  then,  all  others  are  going  to  “fall 
by  the  wayside”.  Let  us  keep  this  in 
mind,  gentle  readers,  and  do  the  very 
best  we  can  to  be  proud  of  our  achieve¬ 
ments  when  the  time  comes  that  this 
Xew  Year  of  1947  Is  gone,  never  to  l>e 
recalled. 

LsHsrt  of  ApprociaHon 

Letters  of  appreciation  of  this  column 
have  been  received  during  the  past  four 
weeks  from :  Ed  Kehn,  Arvada,  Colo. ; 
Homer  Park,  Wlnnetka,  Illinois ;  Henry 
Lunde,  Denver,  Colo. ;  David  Wexler, 
C'hicago,  Ill. ;  Bill  Hand,  Denver,  Colo. : 
Rexana  Crockett,  Pueblo,  O>lo. ;  David 
Schellf,  Morro  Bay,  California;  Betty 
Snook,  Mexico,  Mo. ;  Maureen  Parker, 
Bristow,  Oklahoma ;  Nancy  Button,  Og- 
allala,  Nebr. ;  Leatrice  Tyrrell,  Staples, 
Minn. ;  Frances  Kester,  Gray,  Iowa ; 
Jacqueline  Cook,  Boone,  Iowa ;  Nancy 
Hosutt,  La  Salle,  Illinois;  Ella  Lokken. 
Vermillion,  So.  Dakota;  George  Sandall, 
Xew  York,  N.  Y. ;  Miriam  Balner,  Boul¬ 
der,  Colo. ;  Henry  Estes,  Mexico  City, 
Mexico ;  Lorraine  Gibbons,  Butte,  Mon¬ 
tana ;  Ralph  Horning,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  N.  Y. ;  Ernie  Wooster,  Detroit  News. 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  and  Ralph  Maraiand. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

If  this  matter  of  space  would  allow  it, 
we  should  take  great  delight  in  publish¬ 
ing  these  letters  for  we  feel  sure  that 
it  would  be  of  Interest  to  all  of  you. 
However,  we  can  only  say  Thank  you, 
and  Thank  you  again.  Such  letters  are 
the  greatest  remuneration  that  any  col¬ 
umnist  can  receive,  and  always,  they 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  one  to  do 
the  very  best  he  can  at  all  times. 

“Ghotfs  of  the  Peeotonics" 

Question  :  “Really  Mr.  Fair,  Is  It  imjs- 
sible  for  any  flutist  to  play  that  passage 
in  your  ‘Ghosts  of  the  Pecotonlca’  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  measure  from 
the  end?  I  have  worked  on  It  for  weeks, 
as  I  wanted  to  use  it  on  a  program,  but 
it  seems  imiiossible  so  far  as  my  ability 
is  concerned.  Doras  Chennette.  Decatur, 
Ill.” 

.diisu'cr:  The  passage  you  have  men¬ 
tioned  is  a  most  difficult  one,  even  for 
professional  flutists.  Fact  is,  I  have  often 
thought  of  adding  a  footnote  stating  that 
“If  found  too  difficult  to  play  as  written, 
eliminate  the  grace  notes”.  Just  try  it. 
Doras,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be 
pleared  with  the  effect.  However,  such 
passages  may  appear  in  other  solos, 
cadenzas  or  In  orchestral  and  band 
scores,  so  it  will  be  time  well  spent  to 
work  on  this  until  you  have  mastered  It, 
Just  as  written. 

Open  or  Closed  G  Sharp 

Question:  '"For  many  years  I  have 


The  Tone  Heard  Round  the  World 


In  Every  Clime  and  Country  Haynes  Craftsman-made  Instruments 
Are  Used  by  Leading  flute  Players 

THEIR  OUTSTANDING  CHARACTERISTICS: 

Perfect  Intonetion!  Light  Reiponsive  Action!  Beautifuiiy  Modeiied  Bodies  end  Key  Mecheniiml 
Above  All,  A  New  Specially  Designed  Head  Joint  Guaranteeing  Even  Balance  and  Full  Rich 
Low  Tonal  at  well  as  a  Fine  Middle  and  High  Register. 

NEW  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


TRADE  MARKS  USED  ON 
HAYNES  FLUTES 
FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO 

108  MIASSACHUSETTS  AVE.,  ROSTON  IS,  MJ 
Brenak:  WM.  S.  HAYNES  STUDIOS.  INC.,  IS  W.  Fifty.FirtI  StTMt,  Suite 
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enjoyed  your  flute  column,  and  I  should 
like  to  add  that  I  truly  feel  that  it  has 
l)eeD  the'  bent  Instruction  I  have  ever  had. 
Pact  Is,  I've  made  a  scrap  book  of  these 
('olumns  and  now  have  quite  a  sisable 
book  on  The  Flute  and  Flute  Playing. 

"What  I  should  like  to  know  Is :  Do  you 
play  the  open  or  closed  O  sharp  flute?  I 
am  playing  on  a  flne  silver  flute  with 
the  open  O  sharp,  but  every  flutist  that 
I  meet  is  using  the  closed  G  sharp.  Is 
this  a  general  rule,  and  if  so,  would 
you  advise  me  to  change  to  the  closed? 
Would  it  be  difficult  to  make  such  a 
change?  F.K.T.,  Mobile,  Alabama.” 

jtHsu-er:  Thank  you  for  your  very- 
good  letter.  My  flute  is  a  French  Model 
with  the  closed  G  sharp.  Theoretically, 


The  *^BAM  FIFE” 


GODARD’S  IMPROVED 


All  Weather  Loose 
Leaf  Band  Music 
Folios,  are  again 
being  made  for 
your  convenience. 
Nationally  popular, 
endorsed  by  leading 
bandmasters  in  United  States  and 
Canada.  Made  in  four  different 
colors :  Black,  Dark  Red,  Dark 
Blue  and  Olive  Drab. 


Just  as  good  as  before  the  war. 
See  your  Music  Dealer  Today. 

E.  S.  M«ad«,  Sucetssor  to: 
Dwight  W.  Godard 

tt  S*.  Rivsr  StTMt,  Awrwa,  IR.,  U.  t.  A. 


the  open  G  sharp  is  the  better  in  that  it 
has  one  less  vent  to  distort  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  air-column.  However,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  determine  after 
much  study  and  many  trials,  I  believe 
that  this  is  true  in  theory  only. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  very  few  new  flutes 
with  the  open  G  sharp  have  been  made 
in  America  during  the  past  ten  years 
or  BO.  StatisUcs  gathered  by  a  well  known 
flute  maker  about  ten  years  ago  gave 
evidence  that  only  about  three  flutists 
out  of  every  one  hundred  were  using  the 
open  G  sharp.  There  have  been  some  real 
artists  that  used  the  open  G  sharp. 

If  you  have  been  playing  for  several 
years  and  have  been  satisfied  during  such 
period,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  change. 

If  by  chance  you  might  want  to  play 
some  other  woodwind  instrument  (saxo¬ 
phone  Included)  then  you  would  be  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  open  G  sharp,  as  all 
other  woodwinds  used  the  closed.  If 
for  any  reason  you  should  want  to  play 
on  a  borrowed  flute  or  piccolo,  the 
chances  are  about  ninety-seven  to  one 
hundred  that  it  would  be  a  closed  G 
sharp  and  that  would  create  a  real 
problem. 

The  Albisiphone— Huh? 

Question :  “Please  do  not  use  my  name, 
Mr.  Fair,  but  what  is  an  Albisiphone*' 
All  that  I  can  find  in  my  dictionary  is: 
‘A  kind  of  a  bass  flute*.  That  I  know, 
but  can  you  tell  me  please,  what  is  the 
pitch,  in  what  way  does  it  resemble  a 
flute,  and  what  is  the  system  of  finger¬ 
ing?  If  you  cannot  answer  this  thru  your 
column,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  use 
the  enclosed  self-addressed  envelope  and 
help  me  In  this  regard?  Thank  you  very 
much.” 

Answer:  The  Albisiphone  is  really  a 
contrabass  flute.  It  is  pitched  an  octave 
lower  than  the  ordinary  C  flute,  so  quite 
naturally  is  a  C  instrument.  This  instru¬ 
ment  was  made  and  patented  by  Abelardo 
Albisl,  an  artist  flutist  of  Milan,  Italy, 
some  thirty  years  ago.  This  flute  has  a 
U-shaped  head-joint  with  embouchure  or 
"blow  hole"  on  one  side  of  the  U.  This  is 
done  to  make  it  possible  for  the  flnger.s 
to  reach  the  keys.  Also  it  must  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  It  is  held  the  same  as  a 
clarinet. 

The  bore  of  those  that  we  have  exam¬ 
ined  was  one  and  fifteen  thirty  .seconds 
inches.  It  has  a  practical  range  of  a  little 
over  two  octaves,  from  a  low  B  natural 
to  D  above  the  staff.  This  Is  as  one  might 
read  in  the  treble  clef,  but  of  course  It 
would  sound  an  octave  lower. 

The  tone  is  beautiful,  and  for  a  flutist 
who  can  read  the  bass  clef  as  well  as 
the  treble,  can  be  put  to  many  uses  so 
far  as  playing  from  various  orchestral 
parts  is  concerned,  as  for  instance :  One 
can  play  from  any  part  written  for  a  C 
instrument  in  the  treble  clef,  then  read 
the  bass  clef  just  as  it  is  written  (except 
for  changing  octaves  when  too  high  or 
too  low)  when  playing  off  the  'cello, 
trombone,  bassoon  or  any  other  score 
written  in  the  bass  clef. 

The  late  Professor  Dayton  C.  Miller, 
formerly  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
.Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  once  wrote  quite 
a  lengthy  article  on  this  Instrument,  but 
try  as  we  may,  we  cannot  locate  such 
a  copy.  If  by  any  chance  someone  should 
read  this  who  happens  to  know  where 
such  a  copy  may  be  had,  it  will  be  highly 
appreciated  should  he  let  us  know. 

Party  Fun 

Answers  to  last  month's  “Questions” : 
1)  beat  2)  hold.  3)  harmony.  4)  turn.s. 
S)  rest.  6)  note.  7)  key.  8)  sharp.  9)  bar. 
10)  scale.  11)  march.  12)  tie.  13)  suite. 
14)  minor.  15)  Major.  16)  forte.  17)  Fine. 
IS)  ensemble.  19)  staff.  20)  score. 


An  all  metal  fife  with 
raised  emboochure  coe- 
recHy  designed. 


Even,  brHUant  scale, 
splendid  bitanatien,  full 
rich  tones,  easy  playint. 

Tbe  favorite  of  Legion 
Peats  and  school  drum 
and  flfo  bands. 


TAX  INCLUDED 


Dsdgnsd  by  ono  of 
AoMcka's  foromost 
Arts  playors  and 
bsld  to  rigid  stand¬ 
ards  of  musical  ox- 
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AINOlO  PROOUCn 
lot  Massachusetts 
Avenue 

lesion  15,  Mass. 


For  Piano  and  Orchestra 

RHAPSODY 
IN  D  MINOR 

By 

RALPH 

FEDERER 

A  winner  among  shorter  works  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  or  for  two  pi¬ 
anos.  In  the  lightej  vein,  it  reflects 
the  composer’s  penchant  for  varied 
mood,  melodic  line,  and  refreshing 
harmonic  invention.  Designed  for 
accomplished  musicians,  it  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  in  educational  fields. 

Piano  Solo 

(Complete  with  Second  Piano  Part) 

$1.00 

Parts  for  Concert  or  Popular  Orches¬ 
tra  are  Available  on  Rental. 

• 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 


EPIC 

is  privilogod  to  announcs  fivo  now  bond  works 
of  distinction: 

"AMERICAN  RHAPSODY"  Grecnwood 

THE  CIRCUS,  sn  Imprsulonlillc  work,  hsi  humor, 
dsihinq  rhythms,  sharp,  crisp  mslodiss,  and  dra¬ 
matic  sscitsmsnt.  , 

AMERICAN  RHAPSODY,  an  outstandinq  achisvs- 
msnt  in  band  music.  Is  a  brilliant  dramatic  work. 
Tho  composer  has  handled  tho  band  with  skill  and 
powsr. 

■Sre"'  Andrea  Holland 

FANTASIA  Is  built  on  a  romantic  thsms,  nostalgic 
in  mood  and  rich  in  harmonic  color. 

OVERTURE  Is  crisp,  rhythmically  sharp  and  vital 
with  mslodic  contrast. 


'UNITED  NATIONS' 
APfTHEM" 


Joseph  F.  Welsh 


Out  of  the  pain  and  suffering  of  war-torn  London 
cams  this  siprssslon  of  the  undying  faith  of  the 
psopis.  Dsdicatsd  fo  the  United  Nations  In  their 
quest  for  universal  psacs,  and  accepted  by  the 
govsmmsnts  of  forty-nlns  nations,  this  hymn  has 
found  its  way  into  ths  hearts  of  stricken  humanity 
every  where. 

General  Dwight  E.  Eisenhower  has  said,  “I  am  sure 
no  dedication  could  meet  with  more  enthusiastic 
approval.  I  would  like  to  see  such  a  song  uni¬ 
versally  popularised. " 
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THE  CIRCUS 
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FANTASIA 

By  Andrea  Relland... 
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'Also  anilable  for  Voice  and 

Piano 

at  0.00 

P«r  copy 

and  Chorus  at  1.11 

par  part. 

» 

and  Chorus  at  1.11  ptr  part.  i 
ALL  TITLES  ARE  AVAIUBLE.  . .  ORDER  NOW  frooi: 
EDUCATIONAL  PURLISHINO  INSTITUTE  CORP. 


Dept.  LM-15,  545  Fifth  Av.,  New  tbrk  17,  N.  Y. 
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PERMijXCANE 

THt  PLASTIC  COATED  CANE  REEO 


Fifst  Choici  It  NBC— CBS— Mntnl!  01  Chica{0 

IN  •  few  short  weeks  Perms-Cane  Reeds  luve 
become  the  first  choice  of  the  finest  mnsicians 
on  the  air,  theatres  and  nifbt  clubs.  Perma- 
Cane’s  succeu  is  due  to  their  ability  to  out-per- 
form  any  reed  made.  The  finest  of  specially  cut 
cane  reeds  is  used  and  each  reed  is  coated  with  a 

Clastic  that  makes  it  durable,  waterproof,  and 
uilds  a  "heart”  in  the  reed  never  obtained  in 
any  other  type  of  reed.  No  harshness  or  buzz. 
Every  reed  plays.  Money-Back  Cuarantoo. 

Umd  and  Endorsed  by  the  Reed  Sections  ol 
NEIL  BONCHU,  WOODY  HERMAN,  JOE 
REICHMAN  and  Other  Bands. 

Rricas  In  U.  S.  A.: 

Clarinst,  SOc  •  Alto  Sax.  65c 
Tenor  Sax.  75c 

^)id  By  All  Leading  Dealers  or  Write  to: 

'  PERMA-CANE 
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REEDS 

Artists  give  pret- 
:  erence  to  VIBRA- 
i;;|  TORS.  These 
reeds  give  top 
performance  at 
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Graded  tn  10 
dHfarant  strengths  .  .  . 
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No.  516  hard. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

H.  CHIRON  CO..  Inc. 
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Now  York  City 


•  BAND  MUSIC 

•  ORCHESTRATIONS 

Lowest  Prices  -  Hourly  Service 
SriJD,  FOR  FREF  RUI.LETIN 
GENERAL  MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  CO. 
152  West  42nd  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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•*The  Strength  of  the  Orchestra  ** 

By  Eliiabeth  A.  H.  Green 

Music  Education  Department,  Burton  Tower, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


My  "Flying  Squadron" 

This  is  one  of  those  times  when  the 
"best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men” — 
and  columnists, — “gang  aft  agley.”  I  had 
fully  intended  to  devote  the  whole  col¬ 
umn  to  string  ensembles  this  month,  but 
such  an  interesting  experience  has  come 
my  way  this  last  week  that  I  shall  tell 
it  first,  and  then  see  what  room  there  is 
for  the  ensembles. 

You  know,  through  the  String  Plan¬ 
ning  Committee  of  the  state  of  Michigan, 
we  have  an  organised  system  of  “flying 
squadrons”  which  will  go  out  from  col¬ 
leges  Into  territory  In  their  vicinity  to 
help  create  Interest  In  the  playing  of 
.stringed  instruments.  Our  friend  Duane 
Haskell,  at  the  college  at  Marquette  in 
the  upper  peninsula,  is  doing  things  in 
his  territory  to  foster  string  Interest. 
The  State  College  at  Lansing  Is  likewise 
sending  out  groups  from  their  music  de¬ 
partment  into  their  surrounding  territory. 
The  State  Teachers  colleges  at  Ypsilanti 
and  Kalamazoo  both  have  groups  avail¬ 
able  to  schools  where  a  helpful  hand  is 
needed  in  this  string-interest  building. 
And  other  colleges  in  the  state  such  as 
Olivet  and  Adrian  are  ready  to  help. 

Our  own  department  here  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  sent  out  the  student  string  quar¬ 
tet  last  week,  with  your  columnist  going 
along  as  demonstration  leader.  Our  day 
was  spent  in  Lowell,  Michigan,  where 
the  band  director,  Mr.  Orval  Jessup,  had 
become  perturbed  over  the  lack  of  Inter¬ 
est  in  strings.  He  had  requested  a  demon¬ 
stration  group  to  get  the  Interest  started 
again. 

Lowell  is  a  town  of  some  two  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants.  Their  band  numbers  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty,  and  It  is  an  organization 
their  students  and  teachers  may  well  be 
proud  of.  We  walked  right  In  on  their 
rehearsal  when  we  arrived. 

During  the  morning,  two  of  our  demon¬ 
stration  programs  were  given.  About  four 
hundred  children  attended  the  two  ses¬ 
sions— one  session  o^  upper  grade  stu¬ 
dents  (8-9-10)  and  one  session  of  younger 
children.  We  had  some  demonstrating, 
first,  of  how  the  strings  worked,  of  ail 
the  interesting  effects  they  can  produce, 
harmonics,  double  stops,  ail  types  of 
pizzicato, — and  then  some  beautiful  mu¬ 
sic  by  the  quartet  which  played  all  sorts 
of  Interesting  things  from  Hadyn  to 
Hindemith. 

After  luncheon  (incidentally  the  quar¬ 
tet  was  drafted  for  the  Rotary  club  for 
noon,  so  some  of  the  grown-ups  could 
keep  an  eye  on  what  we  were  doing  In 
the  schools  that  day)  we  held  a  class 
for  all  the  students  who  were  "seriously 
interested  in  knowing  more  about  strings, 
and  who  wanted  to  get  their  first  lesson 
in  actual  playing.” 

Now,  right  here,  I  want  to  say  that 
the  response  we  had  from  that  group 
was  not  all  due  to  the  demonstration 
program.  It  was  due  to  the  fine  basic 
interest  in  music  that  Mr.  Jessup  has  in¬ 
stilled  in  his  students.  (He  has  some 
vocal  work  as  well  as  Instrumental  so 
has  contact  with  large  numbers  of  stu¬ 
dents.)  If  the  basic  musical  interest  were 


not  there,  I  do  not  know  what  the  re¬ 
sponse  would  be  to  our  string  program. 

98  BeginnsrtI 

But  when  I  tell  you  what  the  response 
was  you  will  see  what  I  mean.  We  had, 
by  actual  count,  ninety-eight  beginners 
ready  to  start  at  one  o’clock.  Instruments 
were  available  for  eight.  So  we  began  by 
having  a  class  of  eight  come  up  In  front. 
We  showed  the  whole  group  what  the 
A  string  sounded  like,  and  the  D  string. 
Then  we  played  around  a  bit  with  those 
two  notes  having  the  audience  do  a  lot 
of  singing  with  us  so  that  they  too  would 
learn.  Next  everyone  was  shown  the 
basic  pencil  trick  on  how  to  hold  the  bow. 
The  class  up  front  played  open  tones. 
Next  pizzicato  of  fingers  was  Introduced 
and  finally  the  plucking  of  “Twinkle, 
Twinkle,  Little  Star.” 

Now,  In  the  morning  we  had  promised 
to  start  everyone  who  wanted  to  learn. 
So  at  this  point  the  entire  audience  was 
divided  into  groups  of  fifteen  students. 
Gach  member  of  the  quartet  took  a 
group,  with  the  cellist  and  violist  han¬ 
dling  the  children  who  particularly  wanted 
to  play  those  Instruments.  Two  local 
teachers  were  induced  to  participate  and 
they  were  each  given  a  group  of  fifteen. 
One  of  the  instruments  from  the  original 
class  up  front  was  sent  with  its  player 
to  each  group  of  fifteen.  Then  the  quar- 
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tet  member,  acting  as  teacher,  showed 
each  child  In  turn  how  to  hold  the  Instru¬ 
ment  correctly  and  how  to  draw  his  first 
.ones. 

Mr.  Jessup  ended  up  with  a  list  of 
ninety-eight  names  from  which  he  can 
surely  pick  an  eligible  group  of  twenty 
or  thirty,  depending  upon  facilities  avall- 
sble,  to  start  his  string  program.  There 
was  some  excellent  talent  among  the 
children  who  came  to  the  class  and, 
frankly,  I  hated  to  leave  without  seeing 
ail  that  talent  go  through  eight  years 
of  study! 

As  for  the  quarteters  and  myself, — well, 
at  the  moment  we  would  not  have  changed 
jobs  with  anyone  in  the  world! 

Your  1947  Ensembles 

And  now  for  ensembles.  If  you  are  in 
your  first  year  work  on  violin,  do  you 
know  the  "Junior  Fiddlers  Three"  by 
Charlotte  Ruegger,  (Gamble  Hinged)? 
Something  Just  a  little  hsu-der  with  an 
optional  cello  part  is  the  little  suite,  "In 
Puppet  Town"  by  Smith.  "They  Parade" 
and  "They  Dance  the  Minuet"  from  this 
suite  are  both  nice  numbers.  Elach  piece 
comes  as  sheet  music,  so  they  have  to  be 
ordered  separately. 

Right  about  this  level  is  a  wonderful 
little  set  of  pieces  for  all  strings  except 
bass  called  ‘The  Kathleen  Album,"  by 
Brown.  It  is  one  of  the  Polychordla  String 
Library  series  which  is  published  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  may  be  obtained  in  this  country 
from  the  Galaxy  Music  publishers  in 
New  York  City. 

On  the  Junior  High  level  I  think  of 
four  things.  The  first  is  the  Pox  "Instru¬ 
mental  Quartets."  Four  part  writing  for 
any  four  instruments  of  a  kind.  All  four 


parts  are  printed  in  score  in  each  part. 
Type  is  large  and  easily  readable.  For 
four  violins,  or  four  violas  or  four  cellos, 
or  any  other  four.  Secondly,  I  think  of 
"Elasy  Quartets  for  Young  Violinists,” 
published  by  Presser.  Four  violins  and 
piano.  Then  comes  Ruegger's  second  set 
of  pieces  called,  "Six  Concert  Pieces  for 
Four  Violins”.  And  lastly,  the  “Violin 
Quartets"  by  Fox  Publishing  company, 
four  violins  without  piano. 

Next  in  order  of  difficulty  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  little  trio  book  called  "The  Trio 
Club"  and  published  by  Presser  for  the 
Violin,  Cello,  Piano  combination. 

And  if  you  want  something  for  string 
orchestra  on  the  Junior  high  level,  I  know 
of  nothing  better  than  the  "Gollywog 
Album,"  another  of  the  English  "Poly- 
chordia  String  Library"  editions  ordered 
from  Galaxy  in  New  York. 

On  the  Senior  High  level,  most  favor¬ 
ite  of  all  chamber  music  for  the  less 
advanced  senior  high  group,  is  the  Second 
Volume  of  "String  Quartets”  by  Mozart, — 
a  Kalmus  edition.  The  second  volume 
contains  the  easier  and  younger  works 
of  Mozart  Two  violins,  viola  and  cello. 
Plus,  in  the  back  of  the  book,  the  flute, 
violin,  viola,  cello  quartets  and  the  oboe, 
violin,  viola,  cello  work. 

If  you  want  something  in  an  advanced- 
medium  grade  for  four  violins  on  the 
senior  high  level,  may  I  recommend  the 
"Dance  of  the  Little  Clowns”  by  d’Alessio 
(Carl  Fischer),  four  violins  with  piano. 
And  still  harder  the  "Ballata"  by  Papinl, 
(also  C.  Fischer)  for  three  violins  and 
piano. 

And  now,  our  space  has  run  out.  So 
until  next  month, — segue! 


QidJuaxcuLL.  D§,  ihsL 
J-Astudh,  SbnpU^isd. 

By  PhiUp  W.  L  Cox,  Ir. 

Big  Sandy,  Montana,  Public  Schools 


Check  List  for  Hornists 

(Post  this — encourage  homieta  to  earn 
100%) 

1.  Bom  Embouchure — 10% 

Play  on  a  tuba  without  mouthpiece  un¬ 
til  good  tone  and  instant  response  is 
produced.  Carry  the  sound  and  feeling 
onto  horn  mouthpiece,  first  on  tuba,  then 
on  the  horn.  Use  enough  wind. 

I.  Horn  Position — 10% 

Hold  bell  closer  to  the  lap  until  a  deep 
quality  of  tone  is  noticed.  High  tones 
will  require  the  bell  to  point  more  out¬ 
ward. 

I.  Band  Position — 10% 

Hand  is  held  on  near  side  of  bell  throat, 
lingers  together,  cupped  slightly.  Only 
the  heel  of  hand  touches  bell. 
i.  Smooth  Tone — 10% 

Control  both  tremble  and  wavering. 
Keep  wind  under  constant  pressure 
against  lips  when  sustaining.  Adjust  lip 
comers  for  crescendo,  diminuendo,  accents. 
*.  Horn  Tuning~10% 

Set  main  slide  to  make  open  tones 
niatch  band's  pitch.  Set  Valve  One  slide 
and  Valve  Two  slide  to  make  combination 
of  valves  one  and  two  less  sharp.  Valve 
Three  slide  may  need  setting  to  Improve 
combination  two  and  three. 

0.  Hand  Tuning — 10% 


Keep  in  mind  tones  which  always  sound 
out  of  tune.  Correct  flat  tones  by  straight¬ 
ening  hand  so  tone  passes  both  sides  of 
the  hand.  Correct  sharp  tones  by  ex¬ 
tending  finger  tips  to  touch  far  side  of 
bell. 

7.  Born  Range — 10% 

Extend  the  range  upward  only  as  far 
as  can  be  done  with  wind  pressure  and 
lip  corner  pressure.  Lip  center  squeezing 
is  not  correct  for  horn.  Extend  range 
downward  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  ascend  quickly. 

8.  Tonguing — 10% 

Relaxed  tongue  position  for  speed  and 
for  tone.  Think  tone  when  tonguing;  do 
not  think  tongue.  Keep  tongue  forward 
in  the  mouth. 

9.  Slurring — 10% 

Slur  musically,  melodically,  not  me¬ 
chanically,  BO  each  tone  will  try  to  sound 
in  tune.  Use  the  rear  portion  of  the  tongue 
to  assist  wide  slurs,  and  those  in  low 
register. 

10.  Plan  Bom  Porte — 10% 

Locate  spots  where  horns  can  be  heard 
and  be  prepared  to  play  well.  Notice  spots 
where  horns  are  completely  drowned  out 
and  save  yoxir  energy.  Have  a  system  for 
always  getting  the  right  pitch  on  each 
entrance. 


QjmpmovsuL 
Sansone  French  Homs 
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Text-work-book  based  on  piano  keyboard; 
for  grade  school  classes  in  music  readisq; 
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Jha,  JwvdlsUti,’  (^luh. 

By  Don  Powell 

505  North  Poplar  St^  Eltensburg,  Washington 


New  Twirls — How  About  It? 

With  the  1946  holiday  season  completed 
and  a  new  1947  year  under  way,  new 
baton  twirling  rudiments  are  also  under 
way  for  you.  Next  month  will  complete 
the  basic  twirling  rudiments,  and  after 
that  date  you  will  receive  all  new  and 
different  twirls.  At  least,  from  my  latest 
source  of  information,  they  aren't  re¬ 
quired  for  contest  Judgment.  (They’ll  help 
like  everything  though!)  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  anyone  learning  or  making 
up  a  new  twirl  that  seems  successful. 
Don't  keep  that  stuff  to  yourselves,  fans. 
Let’s  keep  it  coming  this  way  so  I  can 
distribute  it  to  ail  the  rest  of  the  clul> 
members. 

Ouhtandin9  Letter  of  the  Month 

This  month's  letter  comes  from  home 
state  sources — Miss  Dorothy  Gubeke  in 
our  own  city  of  Davenport,  Washington. 
Leading  Majorette  Dorothy,  of  the  Daven¬ 
port  High  School  Band,  is  'one  of  flve 
— all  girls,  and  believe  me,  they're  the 
spark  of  the  band.  These  majorettes,  like 
thousands  of  others,  swing  in  full  strut 
onto  the  basketball  floor  for  lively  per¬ 
formances  this  early  season,  and  all's 
going  swell  so  far,  but — THEY  NEED 
HELP. 

Dorothy  sent  me  her  interesting  letter 
last  month  requesting  as  much  of  the 
following  information  and  assistance  as 
I  could  give  her: 

1.  Aid  in  combining  acrobats  with 
twirling. 

2.  Ideas  for  formations. 

3.  Ideas  for  stunts. 

4.  Ideas  for  twirls. 

6.  Ideas  for  floor  plans. 

I’ve  mailed  her  several  of  each,  and 
we  feel  a  successful  season  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  with  a  few  outside  letters. 

Give  Majorette  Dot  Gubeke  and  her 
twirling  partners,  along  with  the  Daven¬ 
port  High  School  Band,  your  ideas  and 
watch  them  work  wonders  with  them. 
With  good  looks,  good  ability,  good  let¬ 
ters — and  good  luck ;  they  can’t  misa 

Now  for  the  Four  Finger  Twirl  and 
the  Left  Hand  Pass  Around  Back.  Read 


it  carefully  several  times  with  baton  in 
hand  and  follow  the  Illustration.  You'll 
have  it  in  no  time  at  all; 

The  Four  Pinqer  Twirl 
This  is  a  nice  twirl,  simple  and  easy  to 
learn.  It's  very  showy  if  practiced  a  lot 
and  performed  with  smoothness.  Let's  go ! 

Turn  your  hand,  palm  down,  with  the 
baton,  (knob  facing  left),  resting  under 
the  smallest  Anger  and  on  top  of  the 
other  three  fingers.  Now  begin  turning 
your  hand  slowly  to  the  right  to  start 
the  baton  moving.  Clear  your  little  An¬ 
ger  of  the  path  to  allow  the  baton  to 
roll  clockwise  under  the  next  Anger,  then 
the  third  Anger,  until  it  reaches  the  in¬ 
dex  Anger.  Do  NOT  allow  the  baton  to 
roll  over  the  index  Anger.  Roll  it  back 
over  the  "middle"  Anger  again  to  return 
the  baton  to  the  smallest  Anger,  while 
passing  it  BETWEEN  and  OVER  every 
Anger  getting  there  to  repeat  the  process 
once  more. 

1. 
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Ben  Fa  Wright  and  Son 

33  ContGr  Sf.  Homlltoii,  Ohio 


PoweH's  Pick 


This  9-yeer-old  spinner  rates  e  rave 
from  the  maestro  of  •  the  Twirlers' 
Qub,  Don  Powell.  Meet  Darlene 
Kain,  who,  with  9-year-old  "Pepper" 
Porter,  hat  thrilled  hundreds  of  Wash¬ 
ingtonians  with  feats  of  baton  skill. 
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This  completes  the  Four-Finger  Twirl. 

Fast  moving  Angers  make  a  neat  Job  of 
this  rudiment  And  you  get  that  from 
you-know-what!  Lots  of  practice.  Twirl¬ 
ing  executions  from  coMt  to  coast  vary 
somewhat  in  style,  but  as  everyone  with 
a  twrirling  mind  should  know,  and  as  a 
man  like  Ben  F.  Wright  of  Hamilton,  | 
Ohio,  a  well  known  showman  in  his  day  | 
and  a  man  of  47  years'  twirling  experi-  I: 
ence  will  verify,  the  Four  Finger  Twirl  1 
is  the  "Daddy  of  all  Twirls,”  and  the  I 
route  of  it  should  be  pretty  well  stand-  " 
ardlted.  ' 

The  Left  Hand  Psss-Around-Bsck 

This  is  the  last  major  twirl  of  com¬ 
plexity  required  by  the  Judges  in  any 
and  lUl  twirling  contests.  The  Pasa- 
Around-Back  is  a  twirl  of  simplicity  if 
learned  correctly.  As  in  many  twirls,  the 
Left  Hand  Pass-Around-Back  is  faked 
more  than  twirle(L 

The  TWO  HAND  SPIN  usually  pre¬ 
cedes  this  twirl.  As  the  baton  is  handed 
to  the  left  hand  (as  seen  in  Diagram  No. 

1)  it  is  transferred  around  the  body  to 
the  right  hand  with  a  swoop  which  al¬ 
lows  the  knob  end  of  the  baton  to  swing 


2. 


nearaot  the  ground,  giving  a  twirling  ap¬ 
pearance  Md  la  banded,  shaft  end  flrst, 
to  the  right  hand.  The  baton  lies  la  a 
horisontal  pooltlon  only  once  during  this 
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F/uest  Twir let's  Use 

SELMER'-CLARK  0 

"Tuffy” 


Hammered 
Steel  11/16" 
shaft — molded 
white  rubber  ball 
and  tip.  Balanced 
fur  fast  twirling. 

SO"  loiW-wMohs  >•  M. 


AT  LEADING  MUSIC  STORES  EVERYWHERE 
Ask  to  see  Selmei  Lighted  Batons 


145  UNIFORMS 

Beautifully  Pictured 


cloth:... 

60  Shsdoe 
12  Quslltios 

If  doelrod,  wo  will  DESIGN 
uniform  otpocially  for  you. 
School  and  Band  Bannaio. 

Flags,  Throwing  Flags. 

•  Spoclal  Foldor  in  Colors. 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE.  ILLINOIS 


UNIFORMS 

Specializing  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Tell  ns  what  roo  have  fa 
mind.  We  will  detfia  aad 
sutimit  skgtehea  aad  de- 


Marcita  Rubers,  ine, 

Dapt.  a,  CS  So.  SUU  St. 
Chkafo  S,  Illinois 


IMPROVE  YOUR  UNIFORMS 
with  ARMY  typ* 
CHEVRONS 

Wool  FsH  — All  Colon 
F.  R.  BEEMER 

17477  Norton  Avsnua,  Lokoweod  7,  Ohio 


rudiment,  and  that  Is  seen  in  Diagram 
No.  2.  After  transferred  to  the  right 
hand,  the  baton  Is  twirled  around  to  the 
right  side  of  the  body  In  a  manner  In 


3, 


which  the  knob  end  is  again  closest  to 
the  ground,  and  is  .swung  in  to  the  Two 
Hand  Spin  (as  seen  in  Diagram  No.  3), 
once  more  preparatory  to  executing  the 
pass  around  back. 

This  completes  the  l^eft  Hand  Pass- 
Around-Back-Twlrl.  It  is  a  sweli  rudi¬ 
ment  and  another  notch  In  your  twirl¬ 
ing  success.  The  Right  Hand  Pass- 
Around-Back  is  somewhat  confusing  and 
will  be  taught  with  illustrations  In  an¬ 
other  installment. 

Club  of  the  Month 

This  is  the  second  story  of  nation-wide 
baton  twirling  clubs.  News  of  your  clubs 
is  coming  in  fine,  and  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  are  being  considered  for  publication, 
dubs  which  participate  in  civic  activities, 
out-of-town  functions,  and  show's  of  their 
own  are  interesting  news  to  everyone, 
and  this  is  what  the  column  wants.  If 
.vou  have  such  an  organization  with  ten 
or  more  twirling  members,  sit  down  NOW 
and  write  me  all  about  it  in  detail.  This 
month’s  outstanding  club  l)elongs  to  the 
Warren,  Minnesota,  High  School  Band. 

The  Warren  Band,  led  by  Majorette 
Geraldine  Berg,  is  achieving  a  fine  record 
for  the  city.  This  band,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Wilfred  Johnson,  is  not  only 
one  of  the  liveliest  functions  at  Warren 
High  School,  but  draws  a  record  crowd 
at  all  athletic  events  in  that  city. 

Miss  Berg  was  chosen  leading  major¬ 
ette  over  ten  other  twirlers.  Her  record 
at  twirling  stands  at  some  six  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  and  with  such  a  successful  past 
it  seems  a  brilliant  twirling  future  is  in 
store  for  her.  The  twirlers  have  attended 
every  basketball  tournament  with  out-of- 
town  and  home  floor  games.  They  also 
perform  for  civic  events  in  and  out  of 
town. 

The  club  meets  once  a  week  for  a  two 
hour  session  of  get-together.  Here  they 
discuss  past  experiences  and  learn  new 
tricks  for  future  performances.  With  foot¬ 
ball  season  over,  these  kids  are  all  ready 
to  give  lively  shows  for  the  basketball 
crowd. 

Majorette  Geraldine  and  her  fellow 
twirlers  are  all  steady  readers  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  thus  keep 
abreast  of  nation-wide  functions. 


SMART  STYLING  *  FINE 
TAILORING  *  LONG  WEAR 

Make  America's 

Outstanding  Uniform  Value 

•  Year  after  year,  America’s 
leading  school  bands  choose 
Craddock  Uniforms  because 
they  are  “tops”  in  style,  de¬ 
sign,  appearance,  fit,  and  work¬ 
manship.  All  factors  considered, 
Craddock  uniforms  cost  less  per 
year  to  own — afford  greater 
personal  pride  and  satisfaction. 

Buy  Craddock,  the  choice  of 
champions. 


Write  TODAY 
for  your  FREE 
copy  of  "The 
Craddock  Bandt' 
tnan"  —  chock-full 
of  practical,  orig¬ 
inal  design  ideas. 
Tells  how  to  de¬ 
velop  an  individ¬ 
ual  style — how  to 
get  greatest  value 
for  your  uniform 
dollars. 


The  high  school  band  of  Warren  con¬ 
sists  of  thirty  members  with  twelve 
twirlers  leading  them.  We  will  leave  it 
up  to  the  audience  as  to  who  is  the 
attraction  of  the  high  school  hand  In 
Warren.  Minnesota.  Congratulations  to 
Director  Wilfred  Johnson  and  leading 


Amedca’s  foremost  de¬ 
signer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Band  and 
Drum  Corps  uniforms. 

UNIFORMS  BY  OSTWALD,  INC. 
Main  Office  and  Plant: 

73  Henry  Street,  Staten  Island  I,  N.  Y. 


'  tFe  Cm  Supply 

BAND  UNIFORMS 

NOW 


Made  to  Order 
Uniforms  for  All 
Organizations 

70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

PEniBONE  BROS.  MFG.  GO 

nSitlMnSt.  eiKiMll2.0Hi 
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Majorettf  Ceraldine  B«*rK  for  helpina 
America  to  put  baton  twirliiigr  over ! 

Next  month  you  will  read  about  the 
(iudie  Dancing  Majorettes  under  the  able 
instruction  of  Mrs.  Frances  Gudie,  in¬ 
structor  of  this  school  of  dancing  in 
Allentown,  Pa.  Don't  miss  the  story  and 
photographs  of  this  club  next  month ! 

Honorable  mention  this  month  will  go 
to  members  of  The  Ellensburg  Twirling 
Club  from  nearby  Thorp,  Washington — 
little  “Pepper”  Porter  and  Darlene  Kain. 
This  team,  who,  incidentally,  have  only 
been  twirling  two  and  one-half  months, 
performed  before  a  siseable  crowd  In 
Thorp  for  the  annual  Thorp  Thanksgiving 
assembly  there.  These  two  are  a  great 
team  together  and  are  due  for  a  big 
twirling  success. 

Director  of  the  Thorp  High  School 
Hand  is  Miss  I>irraine  Focht. 


HOWTO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 
By  Roger  Lee 

Tti*  most  authentic  book  ever 
published  on  this  subject. 

Makes  it  easy,  for  beginner  or 
eipert.  Fully  illustrated.  Price 
$1.00  postpaid.  Order  Today. 

Th*  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


Valley  Forge  graduates  are  leaders  in 
Peace  as  they  were  in  War.  Coll.  Prep 
&  Jr.  Coll.  Ages  12-20.  Small  personal¬ 
ized  classes;  guidance  &  testing  bureau; 
reading  clinic.  Distinguished  faculty.  All 
varsity  sports,  swimming.  Intramural 
athletics  for  all.  30  modern  fireproof 
buildings.  Motorized  Field  Artillery, 
Cavalry  (75  horses). 

"At  the  Notion's  Infantry  Band.  Sr. 
R.  O.  T.  C. 

Seves^l  Bend  Scbol- 
ershipa  eveileblo  en- 
nnelly  to  qualified 
msuicians.  For  far¬ 
ther  information  ad¬ 
dress; 

COL.  E.  WALKER,  Rnwtnr 
WATNE,  PA. 

Military  Academy 


TUm  S^idspoAiA.jtD  UwIjuv  T/ZctAfeAy.  | 

by  Nathan  Aaron  I 

2601  North  45th  St.,  Milwaukee  10,  Wise.  ~ 


Dast  month  we  covered  the  first  phrase 
for  violin  and  viola.  It  might  be  well  for 
the  student  to  review  the  December  les¬ 
son  befo.e  commencing  the  following 
work,  whict:  'nclades  the  Second  Phtase, 
Anger  strengthening  exercises,  and  In- 
troduct' m  of  the  Open  String  Pntterp 
No.  1 

The  Second  Phrase  (0,  1,  2,  4,  2,  4,  2,  4) 
is  .o  be  played  on  ever>'  string  In  this 
order:  A,  D,  O,  D,  A,  E.  For  viola:  D,  G, 
'  ,  G,  D,  A.  Play  one  quarter  note  with 
upper  half  of  Ixiw. 


Second  Phrase  on  the  A  String: 


To  strengthen  the  4  th  Anger  for  use 
with  the  Change  Finger  Method,  use  the 
following  exercise:  drop  Ist  Anger,  then 
4th  Anger  on  the  A  string ;  then  4th 
Anger  on  D  string.  Speak  :  "0  1  4  4".  Re- 
l>eat  several  times. 


March  in  C  Major.  I’se  with  O.  S.  P. 
No.  1  on  A  string. 


n*n - 0  A_OA-0|aA——e  *PA  — 


This  man-h  should  be  used  to  Intro¬ 
duce  o.  S.  P.  No.  1  on  the  D  string. 
Substitute  the  D  string  for  the  A  string, 
and  the  <!  string  for  the  D  string. 


To  present  this  pattern  in  notes  on 
the  D  string  use  the  following  questions 
and  Answers : 

Question :  Name  the  notes  on  the  D 
string  with  O.  S.  P.  No.  1  in  the  C.  F. 
Method? 

Answer:  D,  open  string;  E,  1st  Anger: 
F,  2nd  Anger ;  G,  4th  Anger. 

Question :  Which  notes  are  on  spaces? 

Anstrer:  "The  notes  D  and  F  are  on 
.spaces. 

Question :  Which  notes  are  on  lines? 

Ansicer:  The  notes  E  and  G  are  on 
lines.  * 


Introduce  the  C  Major  Scale  in  this 
manner : 

fr  0 - A - 

4  eoUSmt-  «UIa2 

c  0  e  r  6-  A  Bc 

N.  B.  The  whole  steps  between  C  and 
D.  and  O  and  A  are  omitted  so  that  the 
student  will  associate  O.  S.  P.  No.  1 
with  the  C  Major  Scale. 


Three  bowing  examples  are  to  be 
played  with  every  .  Anger,  Arst  from 
memory  using  the  numbers,  then  from 
notes. 


^  ^  ^  0  ^ 


Jhs,  (JlcudmiL 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
done  as  if  spitting  a  small  object  from 
the  center  of  the  tongue,  with  the  tip 
liehind  the  teeth.  With  the  use  of  this 
method  it  is  possible  to  start  a  tone 
without  the  slightest  air  escaping  be¬ 
fore  the  note  is  heard.  An  exponent 
of  this  style  usually  has  a  clear,  clean 
cut,  fast  staccato.  It  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages. 

Shhhl 

Side  Tonguing 

One  of  the  “secret”  tonguings  that 
has  to  be  practiced  and  practiced  until 
it  come  like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue  is 
the  side  tonguing.  To  achieve  this 
method,  the  clarinet  should  be  held  on 
the  right  knee,  but  with  the  face 
straight  ahead,  so  that  the  mouthpiece 
is  in  the  mouth  at  an  agle.  Keeping 


the  chin  high  so  as  to  have  the  maxi-  | 
mum  amount  of  reed  in  the  mouth,  the  I 
tongue  is  placed  so  that  the  side  oi  | 
the  tongue.  Just  next  to  the  ftp.  waves  ■ 
up  and  down  touching  the  tip  on  the 
one  side.  Tonguing  begins  in  the 
usual  manner  as  if  tonguing  from  the 
quarter  inch  below  the  tip. 

When  faster  tonguing  is  required 
the  tongue  also  tongues  as  in  the  third 
method,  with  the  back  tip  of  the 
tongue.  In  other  words,  a  controlled 
flutter-tonguing  is  done.  By  saying. 
“Brrrr,**  the  student  may  get  an  idea 
of  what  the  tongue  does.  One  of  the 
best  clarinetists  in  this  country  uses 
this  system,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  when  he  changes  tonguing  and 
puts  it  in  overdrive.  Even  when  he 
starts  slowly  and  increases  his  speed 
until  he  can  go  faster  than  any  triple 
tonguing  cornetlst,  it  is  not  possible 
to  detect  any  change  of  tonguing. 
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UNIFORMS 


FOR  SALE — Used  Band  Uniforms.  67  capn, 
66  caps,  1  small  Drum  Major  Cap;  Maroon  with 
While  Trim.  Cleaned  and  pressed.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  Jas.  M.  King,  Director,  Hastings  College, 
Hastings,  Nebraska. _ 

WHITE  BAND  COATS  (70)  (all  new  single- 
feasted)  34  to  44,  $280.00.  Mess  jackets  ^6) 
green,  $72.00.  Green  capes  (22),  $44.00.  White 
doablebreasted  (used)  coats  (50)  $100.00.  Tux¬ 
edo  suits,  doublebreasted,  $35.00.  Singlebreasted, 
$15.00.  Orchestra  coats,  $3.00.  Tuxedo  trousers, 
$6.00.  Shawl  collar  coats,  used,  cleaned  pressed 
assorted  colors,  $10.00.  Red  band  caps  new  $2.50. 
Stamp  brings  list.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted, 

Chicago. _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — 30  band  capes  and  overseas  caps — 
Red  trimmed  with  white;  Red  letter  “S”  on 
back.  R.  E.  Anderson,  Supt.  of  School,  Sun- 
dance,  Wyoming. _ 

HARD  TO  GET  ITEMS — )9  Junior  drum  corps 
or  band  uniforms.  High  waisted  French  Blue 

Trousers.  Navy  Blue  Jackets  trimmed  in  Gold. 
Cadet  Shakos  with  G^d  Plume.  Drum  Major 

I’niform  White  trimmed  in  Gold.  All  Gabardine 
and  priced  for  quick  sale.  Practically  new.  Also 
42  Navy  Blue  broadcloth  Capes  lined  with 
Gold  sateen  and  Oversea.s  Caps  to  match.  39 
Blue  pull-over  sweaters.  If  interested,  contact 
lames  G.  Rietsch,  Mgr.,  A.  L.  Junior  Band, 

Box  376,  Chambersburg,  Pa. _ _ 

SO  BLACK  AND  GOLD  Band  Uniforms.  In 
good  condition.  Coats,  Trousers,  Caps,  Sam 
Brown  Belts.  Contact  Band  Director  Joseph 
Deike,  Waverly,  Iowa.  _ _ 

CHOIR  GOWNS— Cash  i»id;  Choir  pulpit,  glee 
club.  Academic  gowns.  Lindner,  153-SM  .West 
33,  New  York  1,  New  York. _ 

BAND  UNIFORMS  WANTED:  Contact  the 
Board  of  Education,  West  Allis,  Wisconsin  for 
specifications  and  proposal  blanks.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  100  short  double-breasted  blue 
jackets,  white  trim.  75  blue  caps.  Will  take 
$500.  Arthur  Wise,  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


MUSICIAN’S  SCHOLARSHIPS  covering 
room,  board  &  tuition,  opcm  to  qualified  H.s. 
boys  15-18  yrs.  of  age  in  nation’s  leading  military 
academy.  Write  qualifications,  references,  etc. 
Catalog  will  be  mailed  to  all  eligibles.  Value 
$1,100  a  year;  balance  of  $500  covering  uni- 
forms,  books,  medical  attention,  laundry,  etc., 
due  upon  entrance.  Box  34,  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPJ^S 

HAVE  YOU  GOT  our  latest  catalog?  It’s  full 
of  instrument  bargains.  Send  for  yours  today. 
Harden’s  Musical  Merchandisers,  179  S.M.,  Mar- 
ion,  Ohio.  _  _ _ _ 


FOR  SALE:  Buescher  400  trumpet,  2  tone  fin¬ 
ish,  $85.00.  Martin  gold  lac.  trumpet,  $75.  Bless¬ 
ing  gold  lac.  trunmt,  $75.  Buescher  gold  lac. 
comet,  $67.50.  Buffet  wood  clarinet,  $100,  Ped- 
ler  ebonite  clarinet,  $75.  Conn  gold  lac.  trom¬ 
bone,  $75.00.  Conn  gold  lac.  trombone.  2  tone 
finish,  $80.  2  Bandmaster  gold  lac.  trombones, 

each,  $45.  Pan-Am.  Eh  upght  bass.  case.  $90. 
12  bass  piano  accordion,  $5^50.  Regar  Guitar 
with  Amplifier.  $55.00.  All  instruments  like 
new.  lots  of  other  bargains.  Send  for  list.  Mu- 
sieians  Supply  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. _ 

for  SALE:  Cornets,  King,  $110.00.  Conn 
Victor,  $95.00.  Pan-American.  $70.00.  Tnimpets, 
Martin  Committee  Model,  $140.00.  Olds,  $150.00. 
Pedler  (new).  $100.00.  Trombones.  Conn,  $95.00, 
Olds,  $115.00.  Getaen  (new),  $100.00.  All  in¬ 
struments  brass  lacquer  in  new  cases.  Sousa- 
ohones — Holton  Brass  BBb  $350.00,  Conn  Silver 
BBh  $350.00.  Both  with  carrying  case.  Arm¬ 
strong  Silver  Flute  (new)  $t2LS0.  Many  other 
'nstruments  available.  Write  for  list.  Nappe 
Music  House,  2536  Devon  Ave.,  Chicago  45, 
Illinois. 


INST.  &  REPAIRS— Cent. 


PLENTY  OF  GOOD  used  instruments.  King 
trumpet,  $75.00.  Reynolds  cornet,  $100.00.  Re¬ 
gent  soloist  cornet,  $75.00.  Carl  Fi.scher  wood 
clarinet,  $75.00.  Manhattan  metal  clarinet,  $55.00. 
Bettoney  $80.00.  Conn  alto  saxophone,  $i00.00. 
King  soprano  saxophone,  $55.00.  King  C  melody, 
$30.00.  Conn  bass  saxophone,  $110.00.  Bettoney 
flute,  $80.00.  Bettony  piccolo,  $40.00.  Olds  trom¬ 
bone,  ^15.00,  Conn  baritone,  $85.00.  Regent 
single  French  horn,  $125.00.  Hamilton  French 
horn,  $150.00.  Getz  double  French  horn,  $140.00. 
King  E  flat  bass,  $140.00.  York  small  E  flat, 
$60.00.  Martin  BB,  $65.00.  Kohlert  alto  clari¬ 
net,  $295.00.  Masco  Electric  phonograph.  $.18.00. 
\  violin  outfit,  $25.00.  Cello,  $28.00.  12x15 
Slingerland  drum,  $20.00.  14x26  bass  drum, 

$38.00.  200  other  bargains,  write  for  list,  plenty 

of  new  and  used  instruments.  We  have  a  com¬ 
plete  repair  service  on  all  instruments.  Crestline 

Music  Shop,  Crestline,  Ohio.  _ _ 

DEAGAN  ARTISTS  xylophone  No.  872,  4  oc¬ 
taves,  chrome,  like  new.  Ideal  for  solo  work 
with  school  orchestra.  Price  $350.00.  F.O.B. 
Mrs.  A.  Burgie,  1015  N.  Columbus  St.,  Lan- 

caster,  Ohio. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  Selmer  Full  Boehm  Bh  Clarinet. 
I.,ow  Eh  key.  Used  very  little.  Price  $185.00. 
Musician,  1041  Becker  St.,  Hammond,  Indiana. 
’’BANDMASTERS  AND  MUSIC  SUPER¬ 
VISORS” — ask  for  our  ‘‘Free  List”  and  dis¬ 
counts  to  “Schools  and  Teachers”  on  “Band  and 
Orchestra  Instruments”  —  “Guitars”  —  “Accor¬ 
dions” — “Harmonicas”.  S.  M.  Rudolph’s,  At¬ 
chison,  Kansas. 


BETTONEY  STERLING  SILVER  C  Flute  in  I 
case,  $195.00.  Lyon  &  Healy,  5  valve.  Double  Bell  | 
Euphonium.  $135.00.  Bettoney  Conservatory  Bas¬ 
soon,  $125.00.  Kohlert  Military  Oboe,  $60.00.  Conn 
Silver-plated  Mellophone,  $75.00.  Conn  Silver- 
plated  Baritone  Horn,  $110.00.  York  Silver-plated 
Baritone  Horn,  $100.00.  Besson  Silver-plated  Flue- 
gel  Horn,  no  case,  $60.00.  King,  Conn,  Buescher, 
Martin,  rtc.  "E”  Flat  Alto  Saxophones,  $100.00 
to  $125.00  each.  Buescher  Gold-lacquered  Bari¬ 
tone  Saxophone,  $165.00.  Lyon  &  Healy  Gold- 
lacquered  Bass  Saxophone  with  ca.se,  $195.00. 
Conn,  King,  Buescher,  Holton  Trombones  with 
case,  $75.00  to  $95.00  each.  Conn  Silver-plated 
BB  Sousaphone  $285.00.  Deagan  Artist  No.  264 
-,—4  Octave  Sprcial  Xylophone.  $175.00.  New  25 
Bar  Glockenspiel  with  Harness,  Cover  and  Mal¬ 
let,  $57.50.  New  Heavyweight  25  Bar  Glocken¬ 
spiel  with  Harness,  Cover  and  Mallet.  $75.00. 
New  Artley  Sterling  Silver  Flute,  $225.00.  New 
W.F.L.  Drum  Co.,  White  Lacquer  Drum  Out¬ 
fit  with  tunable  Tom  Toms,  $185.00.  York  BB 
Silver-plated  Recording  Bass  Horn.  $225.00.  Set 
of  Selmer  Silver-plated  Full  Boehm  B  Flat  and 
A  Clarinets  in  double  case,  $175.00.  Couesnon 
Gold-lacquered  Alto  Horn,  $4L00.  King  Silver- 
plated  Alto  Horn  with  case.  $75.00.  Ludwig  4 
Octave  Marimba.  $165.00.  William  S.  Haynes 
Sterling  Silver  Boebm  B  Flat  Clarinet,  $175.00. 
New  Pedler  Silver-plated  Cornet  and  Trumpet 
Outfits.  $90.00  each.  While  our  present  supply 
lasts.  Conn  Silver-plated  E  Flat  Cornet  in  case, 
$45.00.  King  Silvertone  Trumpet  with  case  (Ster¬ 
ling'  Bell),  $135. ()o.  York  Silver-plated  Fluegel 
Horn  with  case,  $75.00.  Conn  gold-plated  slide 
tomet,  like  new,  with  case,  $65.00.  Buescher 
Silver-plated  mellophone  with  case,  $85.00.  York 
silver-plated  mellophone  with  case,  $75.00.  Conn 
Bh  curved  soprano  saxophone,  silver-plated, 
$75.00.  "C”  melody  saxophones.  $40.00  up.  Dea¬ 
gan  3  Octave  vibraharp.  $325.00.  New  Jenkins  3 
Octave  set  of  vibrabells.  $295.00.  New  Set  of 
Tenkins  2V5  Octave  vibrabells,  $225.00.  New 
Honi  Wood  Boehm  bass  clarinet  with  low  Eh 
with  case.  $595.00.  New  Strasser  Wood  Boehm 
bass  clarinet  with  low  Eh  with  case,  $675.00. 
Champlain  Conservatory  system  English  horn, 
$450.00.  Olds  gold-lacquered  Cornet,  $135.00. 
Martin  Imperial  gold-lacquered  trumpet.  $95.00. 
Martin  Committee  gold-lacquered  trumpet, 
$135.00.  Martin  silver-plated  baritone  saxophone 
with  high  "F” — very  fine — with  case,  $195.00. 
Selmer  gold-lacquered  trumpet,  $145.00.  Conn 
gold-lacquered  trumpet.  $110.00.  Concertone 


INST.  &  REPAIRS— Cent. 


FOR  SALE  Bh  Clarincts-Cadet  Composition 
$80,  Wurlitzer  Composition  $75.00,  Metal 
$55.00  (New  Cadet  Wood  $135.00.)  Alto  Saxo¬ 
phones,  Martin  Imperial,  Brass  Gold  Lacquered 
(Nickel  Keys)  $150.00  Holton  Brass  $90.00. 
Tenor  .Saxophone  Conn  Brass  $190.00.  New 
Flutes,  Armstrong  $124.50  Arnold  $124.50.  Used 
Flutes,  Pan  American  $75.00  Conn  $100.00. 
Trombone,  York  Brass  $75.00.  Cornets  Martin. 
King  Brass  $100.00,  King  Sterling  Bell  $150.00 
Grand  Rapids,  Cleveland  $55.00.  New  Wm. 
Frank  Comets  and  Trumpets  $145.00.  Trumpets 
Conn,  Martin  Brass  $100.00,  Pan-American 
Cavalier  $75.00.  BBh  5iousaphone  Pan-American 
Brass  $250.00.  Helicon  BBh  Couturior  Silver 
$80.00.  Conn  C  Soprano  5>ax.  Gold  Plated  $6L00 
like  new.  Kohlert  Military  System  Oboe  $60.00. 
All  used  instruments  factory  reconditioned  and 
guaranteed  perfect.  Frank  R.  Graham  Music 
Shop,  17  No.  Wabash  Avc.,  ('hic.ago  2,  Ill. 


RECONDITIONED  Conn,  Buescher,  King, 
Martin,  Holton  Trumpets,  other  makes  from 
$42.50  up:  Selmer,  Conn,  Holton,  York  Comets, 
others  from  $35  up.  Conn,  Buescher,  Wurlitzer, 
King  Baritone  Saxes;  Buescher,  King,  Holton 
Tenor  Saxes ;  Martin,  Buescher,  King,  Holton 
Alto  Saxes ;  Selmer,  Bundy,  Penzel  Mueller, 
Pedler  Wood  and  Ebonite  Clarinets ;  Metal  Clari¬ 
nets  from  $50  up.  Single  French  Horns,  mello- 
phones,  altos.  Write  us  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion.  We  do  expert  hand  instrument  repairing. 
National  Band  Inst.  Service.  620  Chestnut,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


gold-lacquered  sousaphone,  $175.00.  Couesnon 
gold-lacquered  BB  sousaphone,  $225.00.  Pan- 
American  gold-lacquered  BB  sousaphone,  $245.00. 
Pedler  Wood  Albert  system  Bass  Clarinet, 
$195.00.  IxHtis  Lot  Wood  Boehm  C  flute. 
$150.00.  New  Armstrong  silver-plated  Boehm  C 
Flute,  $124.50.  New  Conn  Heckel  ^stem  bas¬ 
soon.  $575.00  Moenig  Metal  Boehm  Eh  clarinet, 
$72.50.  Selmer  Wood  Boehm  Bh  clarinet 

$175.00.  Buffet  Wood  Bh  Boehm  Clarinet 
with  forked  Bh.  $195.00.  Kingston  gold- 
lacquered  Tenor  Saxophone,  $145.00.  New  Kay 
crack  proof  string  bass.  $250.00.  Olds  Feather¬ 
weight  gold-lacquered  Trombone,  $165.00.  Ped¬ 
ler  Wood  Professional  Boehm  CHarinet  with  ar¬ 
ticulated  G,  $175.00.  Pan-American  silver-plated 
Eh  Upright  Bass,  $125.00.  Keefer  gold-lacquered 
BB  Upright  Ba.ss,  $165.00.  New  Kohlert  Wood 
Conservatory  Oboe.  $345.00.  New  Pedler  Wood 
Professional  Boehm  Clarinet  Outfit,  $225.00. 
New  Pedler  Ebonite  Boehm  Clarinet  Outfit, 
$135.00.  Set  of  Orchestra  Bells,  $35.00.  Set  of 
Orchestra  Belts,  with  resonators,  $55.00.  Cornets. 
Trumprts,  Trombones,  from  ,$47.50  up.  Set  of 
New  Pedal  Tympani.  $260.00.  Set  of  I  «ed  Hand 
Tuned  Tympani,  $135.00.  Martin  Gold  Lacquered 
Tenor  saxemhone,  $175.00.  Wood  &  Ebonite 
Boehm  Bh  Clarinets,  $85.00  and  up.  Used  Violin 
Outfits  $22.50  and  up.  Conn  Wood  Conservatory 
Oboe  $265.00.  King  gold-lacquered  bell  front 
recording  baritone  horn,  no  case,  $147.50.  Conn 
•146N  Wood  Boehm  Bh  Clarinet  with  case,  like 
new,  $187.50.  Conn  444N  Wood  Boehm  Bh 
Clarinet  with  case,  like  new,  $157  50.  Penzel 
Mueller  Artist  Wood  Boehm  Bh  Clarinet  with 
ease.  $175.00.  Wm.  S.  Haynes  Wood  Boehm 
C  Flute,  $150.00.  Martin  Committee  gold-lac¬ 
quered  trumpet,  $145.00.  Buescher  silver-plated 
IBB  Upright  Bass,  $175.00.  Holton  silver-plated 
BB,  4  valve,  upright  bass,  $185.00.  York  silver- 
plated  BB  upright  bass,  $175.00.  York  silver- 
plated  valve  trombone  witb  case,  $75.00.  Used 
iH  size  String  Bass,  $147.50.  Kohlert  Wood 
'Boehm  Alto  Clarinet,  $275.00.  Cabart  Wood 
Boehm  Alto  Clarinet,  $275.00.  Kohlert  Wood 
Albert  Alto  Clarinet,  $125.00.  Olds  silver-plated 
trombone  with  case,  $145.00.  And  hundreds  of 
other  instruments  available  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  at  Bargain  Prices.  “We  are  in  the  market 
for  all  kinds  of  Band  Instruments.  Will  pay 
high  prices,  also,  allow  high  trade-in  appraisals.” 
Write  for  Free  Bargain  List.  Adelson’s  Musical 
Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  De- 
^  troit  26,  Michigan. 


S««  Pog*  for  Moro  Inferosting  Bargains 
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MEYER'S  SPECIAL  OFFERING  For  Spring 
Semcater:  Rebuilt  and  New  Band  and  Orchestra  In* 
^truments.  Clarinete,  Boehm  System,  Case — Selmer 
Ri)  wood,  $165.00.  Selmer  Bli  wood,  articulated  GS, 
$175.00.  New  Pcnael-Mueller  Bb,  wood,  Bril- 
iiante  model — Write  for  School  Price.  New  Fed- 
ler  Bb  ebonite,  $125.00.  Conn  Bb,  wood,  $145.00. 
Pedler  Bb,  wo^.  Professional  model,  $175.00. 
Selmer  Bb.  wood.  Demonstrator,  $210.00.  Bet- 
toney  A,  wood,  $60.00.  Selmar  A,  wood,  $87.50. 
Bb  wood  and  ebonite  clarinets,  $85.00  up.  Selmer 
Bb,  silver,  $135.00.  Metal  Bb  clarinets,  $59.50 
im.  Pair  of  Buffet  clarinets,  Bb  and  A,  $225.00. 

Eb  clarinets,  metal,  wood,  and  ebonite,  $67.50  up. 
Bass  and  Alto  Clarinets — Kohlert,  wood  bass 
clarinet,  case,  $350.00.  Buffet,  wood  Albert  sys¬ 
tem  bass  clarinet,  case,  $175.00.  New  French 
Strasser,  wood  bass  clarinet,  low  Eb,  case,  $525.00. 
Selmer,  wood,  bass  clarinet,  case,  $385.00.  Scl- 
mer,  wood  alto  clarinet,  $275.00.  Wurlitzer,  wood 
alto  clarinet,  case,  $245.00.  New  French  made, 
wood,  alto  clarinet,  $325.00.  Buffet,  wood,  Al¬ 
bert  system  alto  clarinet,  case,  $125.00. 

Oboes — Bassoons — English  Homs — Kohlert,  con¬ 
servatory  oboe,  wood,  case,  $250.00.  Selmer, 
wood,  conservatory  oboe,  $325.00.  New  French 
conservatory  oboes,  $300.00  to  $485.00,  ring  and 
plateau  models.  New  Penzel- Mueller  and  Linton 
conservatory  oboes — Write  for  School  Price.  Mili¬ 
tary  oboes,  $50.00  up.  Conservatory  system  bas¬ 
soons,  $125.00  up.  Heckel  system,  wood  bas- 
•soon,  $325.00.  New  Reidi  wo^,  Heckel  system 
bassoon,  case,  $550.00.  Heckel-Bibrich,  wood 
bassoon,  case,  $450.00.  New  Alexander,  wood, 
conservatory  English  horn,  case,  $475.00.  Buffet, 
wood,  military  English  horn,  $150.00. 

Saxophones — King  tenor  saxophone,  $175.00.  Buf¬ 
fet  tenor  saxophone,  $140.00.  Martin,  late  model, 
tenor  saxophone,  case,  $195.00.  Elkhart  alto 
saxophone.  $95.00.  Conn  alto  saxophone,  case, 
$125.00.  Conn  gold  plated  alto  saxophone,  case, 
$175.00.  Buescher,  Aristocrat  model  alto  saxo¬ 
phone,  case,  $137.50.  Soprano  saxophones,  $45.00 
up.  C  Melody  saxophones,  $40.00  up.  Eb  bari¬ 
tone  saxophones.  King,  Martin,  Elkhart,  etc., 
$135.00  up.  Conn  bass  saxophone,  case,  $195.00. 
Bass,  Alto,  and  Baritone  Horns — American  Art¬ 
ist  BBb  sousaphone,  $235.00.  Couesnon  Eb  sousa- 
phon^  $195.00.  King  BBb  sousaphone,  $335.00. 
Martin  BBb  sousaphone,  $295.00.  Conn  record¬ 
ing  BBb  hass  horn,  $250.00.  Pan  American  Eb 
recording  bass  horn,  $225.00.  Elkhart  BBb  up¬ 
right  bass  horn,  $145.00.  Windsor  Eb  upright 
bass  born,  $125.00.  King  baritone  horn,  $120.00. 
Holton  baritone  horn,  $100.00.  Martin  baritone 
horn,  like  new,  $135.00.  American  Artist  bari¬ 
tone  horn,  $65.00.  Buescher  euphonium,  $150.00. 
I..ate  model  Conn  recording  euphonium,  5  click¬ 
less  valves,  $225.00.  Martin  alto  horn,  case, 
$65.00.  Circular  alto  horns,  $40.00  tut. 
Mellophones  and  French  Homs — King  mello- 
phone,  case,  $75.00.  Mellophones,  $55.00  up. 
Kruspe  double  French  horn,  case,  $295.00.  Conn 
single  French  horn,  case,  $165.00.  Piston  valve 
single  French  horn,  $100.00._  New  Alexander 
single  French  horn,  $235.00.  King  double  French 
horn,  $250.00.  Conn  mellophone,  late  model,  case, 
$95.00.  New  Frank  mellophone,  $80.00.  New 
Holton  mellophone,  case,  $120.00.  New  Couesnon 
mellophone.  Eb,  $65.00.  Martin  ballad  horn, 
case,  $75.00. 

Comets — Trumpets — Trombones — Martin,  King, 

Holton,  Conn  trombones,  $75.00  to  $97.50  each. 
Olds  trombone,  new  case,  $125.00.  New  Getzen 
trombone,  case,  $97.50.  Holton  valve  trombone, 
$70.00.  King  cornet,  case,  $75.00.  Buescher  cor¬ 
net,  $85.00.  York  cornet,  case,  $65.00.  Martin  I 
Committee  model  trumpet,  Gladstone  case, 
$130.00.  Conn  trumpet,  late  model,  case,  $105.00. 
King  trumpet.  Demonstrator,  $130.00.  Holton 
trumpet,  case,  $90.00.  New  Pedler  trumpets  and 
cornets,  cases,  $90.00  each.  Conn  Eb  cornet 
(new),  ca.se,  $75.00.  Conn  Fluegel  horn,  $65.00. 
Blessing  Event — In  your  continued  search  for 
the  perfect  instrument  you  will  eventually  dis¬ 
cover  Blessing  Artist  model  trumpets  and  cor¬ 
nets,  in  cases,  $150.00  each.  Blessing  Super  Art¬ 
ist  model  tmmpets  and  comets,  in  cases,  $175.00 
each. 

Flutes — Piccolos,  Cases — Wm.  S.  Haynes  sterling 
silver  flute,  $225.00.  New  Artley  sterling  silver 
flute,  $215.00.  New  Armstrong  flute,  $124.50. 
New  Bettoney  flute,  $135.00.  Manhattan  flute, 
$100.00.  Marcil  flute,  $87.50.  Win.  S.  Hajmes 
wood  flute,  $125.00.  New  Artley  sterling  silver 
head,  flute,  $150.00.  Wm.  S.  Haynes  sterling 
silver  piccolo.  $125.00.  Bettoney  sterling  silver 
piccolo,  $110.00.  Conn  piccolo,_  $75.00. 

Percussion — Strings — New  Pair  Pedal  tympani, 
$250.00.  New  Portable  2V5  octave  vibraphone, 
$225.00.  New  3  octave  vibraphone,  $295.00.  New 
Zildiian  cymbals,  write  for  prices.  New  Kay 
crack-proof  bass,  $195.00,  and  $225.00.  Regular 
Glockenspiel,  complete  with  harness,  cover,  and 
mallet  (new),  $75.00.  Lightweight  Glockenspiel, 
complete  (new),  $57.50,  Parade  drums,  $25.00 
up.  New  Ludwig  dmm  outfits,  2  tunable  tom 
toms,  blue  and  silver,  $185.00  each.  Used  violin 
outfits,  $20.00  up.  New  violin  outfits,  $27.50  up. 
Viola  outfits,  $35.00  up.  Cellos  (new),  $75.00. 
Orchestra  bells,  $32.50.  Amplifiers,  public  ad¬ 
dress  systems,  microphones,  etc.  Write  for  pri^. 
Hundreds  of  instruments  available  (or  immediate 
delivery  at  bargain  prices.  Highest  prices  paid 
(or  instruments.  Latest  bargain  list  on  request. 
Trades  and  exchanges  solicited.  Meyer’s  Musical 
Exchange  Clo.,  Di^t.  L.,  454  Michigan,  De¬ 
troit  26,  Michigan. 


REED  MAKING 


HINES  REEDS  NOW  AVAILABLE  IN 
LARGER  QUANTITIES.  French  cane?  Yes, 
choice  Frejus.  Clarinets,  Saxophone,  Oboe,  Eng¬ 
lish  Horn  and  Bassoons  for  the  Student,  Pro¬ 
fessional  and  Artist.  Seven  lines  for  your  selec¬ 
tion.  Why  worry  about  sources  of  supply  and 
shortages.  Write  for  information.  Hines  Reeds, 
513  South  Natchez,  Kosciusko,  Miss. 

JACK  SPRATT  OBOE  AND  BASSOON 
REEDS— These  reeds  are  carefully  handmade  of 
the  finest  cane  and  materials.  Each  reed  is  tested 
personalty  and  also  by  the  latest  scientific  meth¬ 
ods.  Guaranteed  440  pitch  and  easy  response. 
Each  sterilized  and  packaged  in  a  plastic  con¬ 
tainer.  Oboe  $1.00  and  $1.50.  Bassoon  $1.00  and 
$2.00.  Schocd  discount.  Free  woodwind  catalogue 
and  r»air  price  list.  Jack  Spratt,  Old  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bassoon¬ 
ist  United  States  Marine  Band.  $1  each.  William 
Koch,  1403  West  Virginia  Ave.  N.  E.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

OBOE  REEDS — I  will  make  your  reeds  as 
perfect  as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch. 
Mounted  on  l..oree  tubes.  $1.25  each.  6  (or  $7.00. 
Oboes,  new  and  used.  Andre  Andraud,  6409 
Orchard  Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 


The  ROCHE  GRADED  OBOE  and  BASSOON 
REEDS.  Soft,  Medium  &  Stiff.  On  the  market 
for  the  last  22  years  have  proven  their  de- 
pmdability.  Adopted  by  leading  players.  Every 
Reed  handmade,  tested  &  graded.  Oboe  $1.25, 
English-hom  &  Bassoon  $1.50.  Also  Oboe  and 
Bassoon  accessories.  New  &  Used  Oboes. 
Fernand  Roche,  (formerly  Oboist  Damrosch’s 
N.  Y.  Symphony)  55  Locust  Avenue,  Sea  Cliff, 
N.  Y, 

WALDO  OBOE  REEDS — handmade,  selected 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
$1.15  each.  3  for  $3.25.  Individually  packed. 
Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx, 
New  York. 

BASSOON  REEDS:  The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
are  nationall)r  known  among  school  bassoonists 
for  their  satisfactory  service :  Made  from  that 
Fine  Quality  Genuine  French  Cane:  4  reeds 
$3.80;  $11  Doz.  John  EX  Ferrell,  3535-A  Juni¬ 
ata  St.,  St.  Louis,  (18)  Mo. 


INSTRUCTION 


MUSICIANS— Learn  facts  about  breath  control. 
Send  for  booklet  "Your  Breath”,  taugbt  by 
Herbert  Clarke,  25c.  Available — Dynamic  Breath 
Control  Studies  $2.00  complete.  Barto — 407  S. 
22,  Allentown,  Penn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PHOTOPOSTCARDS  OF  YOUR  BAND — 
$5.00  per  100,  sample  free,  100  Photostamps, 
$1.69.  Enlargements.  Application  photos,  cuts. 
William  Filline,  3141  Warren  Ave.,  Chicago  12, 
Illinois. 

BANDMASTERS  1 1 1  ^Two  sn^py,  melodious 
numbers  you  should  have;  “Premier  Amour 
Valse,”  "'Tatler”  March.  Solidly  arranged,  band, 
orchestra,  75  cents.  Just  off  the  press,  “May- 
bdle"  concert  waltz  band  only  $1.00.  Jim  Mack, 
3  Walnut  Court,  Alton,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE:  Used  libraries  of  standard  band 
music.  Lists  available.  D.  C.  Ryan,  604  Emmet 
Street,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your  mu 
sical  instruments.  Elspecially  need  comets,  trum¬ 
pets.  metal,  wood  and  ebonite  clarinets,  trom¬ 
bones,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  French  horns, 
baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all  kinds,  bass  and 
alto  clarinets,  percussion  instruments,  strii^  in¬ 
struments,  vibraphones,  marimbas,  etc.  Write  us 
what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

Wl  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 
MENT.  We  will  pay  you  the  highest  prices  for 
saxophones,  clarinets,  trumpets,  comets,  trom¬ 
bones,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  French  Horns, 
clarinets,  baritone  horns,  alto  horns,  sousaphones, 
piccolos,  percussion  instmments,  string  instru¬ 
ments,  etc.  Write,  wire  or  call  now  for  the 
highest  cash  or  trade-in  appraisal.  If  our  offer 
isn’t  satisfactory,  we  will  return  your  instru¬ 
ment  at  our  ex^nse.  Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange 
Co.,  Dept.  L,  454  Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michi¬ 
gan. 


Money  for  the  Band 

(Begins  on  page  12) 
here  it  is  often  necessary  to  promote 
such  events  through  highly  organized 
sales  promotion  campaigns.  Giving 
each  member  of  the  band  a  quota  of 
tickets  to  sell  is  one  method  that  in 
many  places  has  been  highly  success¬ 
ful,  especially  when  there  has  been  a 
reward  offered  to  the  one  selling  the 
most  tickets. 

The  author  has  not  hesitated  at 
times  to  combine  choral  groups  with 
the  band  in  the  giving  of  concerts,  in 
which  case  the  chorus  takes  a  pre¬ 
arranged  share  of  the  proceeds  along 
with  the  band.  A  minstrel  show  given 
by  the  members  of  the  school  chorus 
and  band  in  combination  has  proven  to 
be  a  very  lucrative  source  of  funds. 

Ways  and  Means 

A  resourceful  band  director  in  a 
wide  awake  community  will  find  many 
ways  of  promoting  his  organization 
and  raising  funds.  Band  parents  or¬ 
ganizations,  along  with  the  local  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  PTA,  Rotary  or  Kiwanis 
Club,  can  do  much  for  the  band  pro¬ 
gram  when  approached  in  a  tactful 
way.  Often  all  that  is  necessary  is 
for  the  director  to  take  his  problem 
to  meetings  of  these  various  civic  or¬ 
ganizations  and  explain  his  wants, 
taking  special  care  to  emphasize  the 
good  things  his  band  can  bring  to  the 
community  in  return. 

Nowadays  most  merchants  are  wilt¬ 
ing  to  concede  that  a  well  uniformed 
band  giving  summer  concerts  in  the 
public  square  on  Saturday  nights  will 
bring  much  business  to  the  community. 

Sell  your  program  to  your  commun¬ 
ity!  If  you  will  take  time  to  do  this 
you  will  find  that  there  will  be  those 
who  will  work  for  your  cause.  Par¬ 
ents  like  to  see  their  children  dressed 
up  in  band  uniforms.  Take  advantage 
of  this  parental  pride.  You  can  have 
a  well  dressed  band  if  you  will  go 
after  it. 

A  small  town  of  some  seven  hundred 
inhabitants  near  where  the  author  is 
located  recently  raised  the  money  to 
outfit  its  fifty  piece  band.  This  town 
was  not  what  one  would  call  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  prosperous  community,  and 
$2000  was  a  difilcult  sum  to  raise.  But 
the  director  has  the  get-up-and-go  it 
takes  and  the  community  got  behind 
him.  Consequently,  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  band  gave  a  bang-up  concert  In 
smartly  tailored  new  uniforms  and 
thus  proved  that  where  there  is  a 
will,  there  is  a  way. 

This  is  being  done  right  along  in 
civic  minded  towns  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  You  can  do  it  in  your  commmunity 
If  you  will.  Keep  on  striving! 
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